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OCTOBER 1950 


Volume XXXI No. 4 


A BIRTHDAY GREETING 


Tue author of *‘ English Madrigal Composers ’, the editor of ‘ The 
English Madrigal School ’, of ‘ The English School of Lutenist Song- 
Writers’ and of the works of Byrd, celebrates, on November 11th, 
his eightieth birthday. To Edmund Horace Fellowes our 
greetings! 

It was a memorable day, in 1913, when ‘ The English Madrigal 
School ’ was launched with the Fellowes edition of Morley’s ‘ First 
Book of Canzonets to Two Voices’ and of the 1593 ‘ Canzonets, 
or Little Short Songs to Three Voices’. War interrupted the 
succession, as again it was to interrupt the Works of Byrd. But 
beauty held a plea with this rage—beauty “ whose action is no 
stronger than a flower ”’—and the blue-bound Madrigals came 
springing up again after the glacial age of 1914-1918, as later on, 
after 1939-1945, did the Byrd volumes, until we now have 
thirty-six books of the one and twenty of the other set, along with 
thirty-two of the lute-songs. 

Our octogenarian may look upon this array with complacency. 
He has deserved well of England and of the whole world of music. 
It is a kindness of Fortune that, in time for his birthday, the inter- 
rupted Byrd should at length be completely published. 

With Byrd the name of E. H. Fellowes must always be associated. 
We may ask whether in the whole tale of musical scholarship there 
is a triumph comparable with Dr. Fellowes’s discovery, at Durham 
Cathedral, of the ‘ Great Service ’, the story of which is now familiar. 
Then let it never be forgotten, when Weelkes’s ‘ Hosanna’ is sung, 
that the retrieving of that noble piece was Fellowes’s work. 

Subscriptions are invited for the publication of a commemorative 
volume of essays (by twelve scholarly hands) by G. W. Beard and 
M. C. Thompson, Parkfield, Wollaston, Stourbridge. 
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PORTRAIT OF H. P. A. 


By Tuomas Woop 


In the spring of 1936 I took the typescript of my book ‘ True 
Thomas’ to Sir Hugh Allen and asked whether he objected to 
anything I had written about him. He told me he would like a day 
or two to think it over. When I called next time he said: ‘‘ I would 
much rather you didn’t. Publish anything you like when I’m dead; 
but I’ve funny ideas about seeing my name in print while I’m alive.”’ 
His wishes were respected. In 1947 Dr. Cyril Bailey asked me 
whether I could supply any material for his ‘ Hugh Percy Allen ’ 
(O.U.P., 1948). I sent him the suppressed pages of ‘ True Thomas’, 
from which he used: “‘ The New College organ loft appeared to be 
open house... as his thoughts turned a corner and flew off 
again”’; and: ‘‘ Music to him. . . that man was Allen.”’ Here 
for the first time is the whole in print. 


STANFORD taught me at arm’s length. Elgar I met only once. 
Although there is no moral to be drawn, it interests me to think that 
of the three men to whom I owe most in music two were strangers. 

But the third man I did know. I knew him for more than 
thirty years, right from my early days at Oxford, when I was feeling 
my way cautiously and he was blowing through academic stuffiness 
like a north-east wind. I found opinion about him divided. The 
conservatives frowned at the mention of his name. His supporters 
chuckled delightedly. “Him? a holy terror!” He’s a 
glutton for work.” ‘‘ He makes ’em sit up!” And: “No! It’s 
not a bit of good my doing that. He never answers letters. If you 
want to meet him you’ve got to catch him yourself.” 

I set out to do so boldly, and picked a golden afternoon when the 
bells were chiming for evensong. The New College porter was 
confidential. ‘‘ Now this is the gate he comes in by. It’s the nearest 
to the chapel and he’s always ina hurry. You just hang about, sir.” 

So I just hung about and thought afresh and affectionately of 
William de Wykeham, who built New College and had a sense of 
drama—or else of humour—that medieval bishops rarely showed. 
A small man would have provided that magnificent chapel quad 
with approaches as magnificent. William de Wykeham planned 
New College Lane to make the contrast tell, and to-day it is much 
as he left it 500 years ago: in shadow always, and grey, austere, 
bare as a prison yard. It would be a grand place for assassins. 
And there is a handy doorway for them to hide in right under the 
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Warden’s window. I hid there myself. The bells ceased; the calling- 
bell began. That meant evensong would start in five minutes’ time. 
I waited on. Three minutes to go. I peeped round the corner 
again. There he was, pedalling hard, and his bicycle needed oiling. 
I stepped out into the shaft of sunlight that sweeps under the bridge, 
and stopped him. 

“ Dr. Allen! ” 

He swung a leg over the saddle and brought it round behind the 
other as he dismounted, staying so, crouched over the handle-bars, 
his face on a level with mine. The end of a moustache stuck out 
beyond his cheek and caught the sun. It bristled, fiery-red. 

‘“ What do you want?” I told him. ‘“ What’s your name?” 
I told him that. He nodded. ‘I remember you in the Schools. 
Come on—quick.” 

He piled his deplorable bicycle into the stand outside the lodge 
and led me round the corner of the quad into the ante-chapel. It 
had the coolness and calm of a cathedral. Half-way across it he took 
my arm and whispered: 

“You see that window?—not the Reynolds—the one in the 
north-east corner. It’s the finest bit of fourteenth-century glass in 
England. An American came up to me once in here and offered 
me 75,000 dollars for it. I told him my commission alone would be 
twice that. Mind these stairs—they’re steep.” 

This was typical Allen. Later on I got used to such asides. The 
New College organ loft appeared to be open house for any young 
man who wished to profit by hearing church music perfectly given in 
a perfect setting, and I went often, telling myself I was in luck. 
The organ stood on a screen, high up; you looked straight down 
on the choir aligned in their stalls; above them, as above you, the 
roof arched over and seemed to hang, so far away and dim in the 
summer twilight that only music could hope to reach it. And a yard 
away was Allen, playing as though it was not an organ he wished 
to get his hands on but a battle-fleet. You would say he was eaten 
up with energy. All that another man would do in his place did 
not content him. With a minimum of effort he would do more: 
invent difficulties for the sheer fun of overcoming them—play 
without using his thumbs (‘‘ Frescobaldi had to do that! ’)—or 
transpose the whole service a minor third (“ There’s nothing like 
putting a choir on their beam ends’). While the lessons were being 
read he would rest his elbows on the manuals and bury his head in 
his arms; or stretch a twelfth and play elaborate exercises with the 
three middle fingers (“‘ Bach could do that! ’’?)—which will show 
you the width and power of his hands. Or he would sit upright, 
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scowling into vacancy and pulling faces at himself in the mirror. 
He did not know he was doing so. There was never anyone less 
self-conscious. Nor did he know of the muttered interjections that 
came, now and then, absently, as his thoughts turned a corner and 
flew off again. I heard many; but not the most famous of them all. 
This was a comment made as a voice at the lectern read: ‘‘ Who am 
I, Lorrrd?”’ ‘‘ You’re a Scotsman!” After that, I feel sure, he 
scowled into the mirror again and pulled more faces. 

The original of these, both in contortion and repose, was striking 
and disproved at once the statement that all great men have big 
noses. Allen had a small one; but his chin came out like a ram, 
straight at you. There was challenge in it. You were instantly 
on the alert. You had to be, with Allen. Neither his eyes nor his 
mouth were of the kind that makes allowance for fools, yet they had 
humour and candour and a mischievous impishness, on occasion, 
that kept the wrinkles at bay. ‘ Magnificent head!” was John 
Sargent’s remark, when Allen sat for him. That is rumour. This 
isnot. ‘‘ He said to me: ‘ You have a stern face softened by gleams 
of kindness.’ I said to him: ‘On the contrary. I have a kind face 
toughened by other people’s troubles.’ ”’ 

Sargent’s drawing hangs in the Music Schools at Oxford. It is 
Allen to the life, except that even Sargent could not draw a voice. 
Yet the voice is the man always. Allen’s was Allen: direct and 
incisive and intensely alive; subtle and smooth as silk when he was 
persuasive, and when he got into one of his red-hot flaming passions 
a blare. I have been heartened by that voice, and made bold again; 
and I have jumped like any recruit on the parade ground when the 
blare caught me. So have others—staid dons and undergraduates 
and the intellectual suburbia of North Oxford which takes itself 
seriously. They came to sing Bach under Allen’s beat and were 
shaken out of any fastidious reserve they might have started with, 
and then were coaxed and teased and bullied and electrified into 
giving their best with every fibre in them. A few thought these 
methods not quite nice and stayed away. Music was a chaste maid, 
delicate-minded, genteel; the handmaid of Religion. The rest 
stayed on and revelled in helping Allen to blow these notions to 
shreds. Music to him was not the handmaid of religion. It was 
Religion. And if energy and enthusiasm and mental fitness and a 
genius for leadership and a knowledge of human nature and some 
command of strong language entitle any man to be considered an 
arch-priest of his religion, that man was Allen. 

In 1919 he succeeded Hubert Parry as Professor of Music at 
Oxford and Director of the Royal College of Music. A few confessed 
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themselves surprised. Everybody else was delighted. The man to 
follow Parry had to be a first-class musician, a strategist, a diplomat 
who knew his own mind, a man of the world; he had to be an athlete 
or a yachtsman, that damaging comparisons should not be made, 
and he had to have the good humour lit up by a spark of that divine 
recklessness without which the young think the middle-aged senile. 

On every count Allen was the man, even though the pessimists 
pointed out that his strategy was unproved and his diplomacy lacked 
finesse. Apart from every professional qualification he was a bold 
and competent seaman (‘* There’s no feeling in the world like entering 
a foreign port in command of your own craft ’’), and he was reckfess 
enough to please even Parry. I can vouch for that. It came out 
when Allen introduced us at the R.C.M., in 1918. Parry took me 
off for a talk. He was delightfully friendly: a bluff and hearty old 
gentleman of sixty-nine whose face suggested that his cellar was 
sound. We talked of College matters, and then: 

‘Great chap, Allen, isn’t he?” “ Yes, Sir Hubert.” “ But 
never you go off for a ride in that side-car of his. He'll be breaking 
his neck one of these days.” 

Allen was waiting for me outside. “Get on all right?” 
Rather!’ Fine old boy, isn’t he?” Rather!” But never 
you let him get you into that car of his. He drives so fast he makes 
his chauffeur sick! ” 

Parry died; and in his stead there reigned a new Allen, Sir Hugh, 
who came to seem like an older brother of the fiery Dr. Allen who 
had cut appointments and mislaid cheques and forgotten to get 
his hair trimmed in the excitement of shaking life and music into 
Oxford years before. This grown-up Allen was greyer than the 
other Allen: thicker amidships, possibly, even bigger in the chin. 
The incisiveness was kindlier, more tolerant, the enthusiasms less 
explosive, the castigations toned down. He mellowed and ripened 
in every way except that he never outgrew his absentmindedness. 
I have known him ask a distinguished company to his rooms to 
meet those who had just been made the recipients of honorary 
degrees; and until the horrified scouts got to work the only refresh- 
ment for the lot of us was three pink biscuits on a plate. No one 
cared and no one was surprised. There has only been one Allen. 
The pessimists who aired their misgivings about strategy and 
diplomacy had forgotten that any man of parts develops according 
to the demands made on him. This is the teaching of history. Allen 
added one more proof. If you called on him at the R.C.M. you 
found a shrewd and able counsellor whose judgment was relied 
on by every one who had the privilege of his friendship. I myself 
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will go farther and say that in Allen we had one of the outstanding 
minds of our time. None will ever be able to tell all the good he 
did, by stealth. His was the influence, unnoticed, that guided musical 
thought in England as well as musical activity. His was the power 
of a man who had all the strings in his hand and yet asked for no 
better memorial than the work of other men; his the integrity of a 
man who worked long hours, despised comfort, was never free from 
responsibility and was trusted as few men have ever been. 

The Allen stories! Will they ever be collected? From a public 
speech: “‘ What does O.U.B.C.* mean? I'll give you three guesses. . . . 
You're all wrong. It means ‘ Oxford Used to Beat Cambridge! ’ ”’ 

This, in the Schools, when he and H. C. Stewart and I were 
vivaing a candidate: “‘ Do you know this motet?” ‘Oh, yes, 
Sir Hugh. We’ve been practising it all this term.” ‘“‘ How very 
slewly you must have taken it!” 

Allen doing things no one else would dream of doing—compiling 
the New College chant book aboard his yacht in the Bay of Biscay; 
playing Bach on a barrel-organ in the Buckingham Palace Road for 
a bet; Allen sending a telegram to a certain gallant soldier and 
brilliant organist, scholar of Keble College, who had lost his right 
arm when serving with the Gloucesters: ‘“‘ Cheer up. You can play 
a service with your left hand alone. I did it myself to-night.” 

My portrait is neither full-length nor complete. A man with so 
many sides to his character should have a set of portraits. But not 
by me. (He himself gave another twist to the problem by telling me 
once that by nature he was shy and retiring, and had had to fight this 
weakness all his life. In the face of such an admission I am not 
going to analyse his contrarities and pronounce a judgment.) These 
disconnected sketches must serve, showing a friend of mine as I 
saw him in some of his many moods. I will add one more sketch, 
fanciful, but none the worse for that, and call it: ‘ All’s Well, or 
The World as it Should Be’. The barge-yacht Elsie is hidden in 
some Sussex creek, both anchors down and her mainsail brailed. 
Anthony and Smuts are sitting on the forrard hatch, washing them- 
selves with the care that cats observe in all circumstances. There 
is just enongh breeze to ruffle the Red Ensign on the jackstaff and 
to waft from the galley funnel rich warm smells of roasting duck; and 
aft, sitting on a bucket and humming a Bach air slightly out of tune, 
is Sir Hugh P. Allen, G.C.V.O., M.A., D.Mus. (Oxon.), Hon. 
Mus. D. (Cantab.), Hon. D.Litt. (Sheffield), throwing overboard 
for the ebb tide to take to sea all the letters he has not answered for 
the past two years. 


* Oxford University Boat Club. . 
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SCHOENBERG’S IDEAS 


By Winton DEAN 


ScHOENBERG’s latest work is written in the twenty-six letter system. 
‘ Style and Idea’ is not a treatise on esthetics, as its tithe and pub- 
lisher (the New York Philosophical Library) might lead one to 
suppose, but a random collection of lectures, essays and obiter scripta 
uttered over a period of years in more than one language, and 
varying in content from an exposition of his compositorial method 
(as the Americans phrase it) to a one-page anecdote about a French- 
man shouting “ Aux quais!”’ and an American mistaking it for 
““O.K.!” It is not competently edited. A foreword, signed by Dika 
Newlin, warns us against taking the contents for fixed dogma, since 
they ‘‘ represent the product of nearly forty years of Schoenberg’s 
intellectual activity”. Yet only eight of the fifteen items are dated. 
We are told that “several of the essays”, originally written in 
German, have been translated as literally as possible, since 
‘** Schoenberg, as an author, has his own personality and ideas, not 
only in German but also in English”; but these several are not 
identified. It may not matter; the style throughout is graceless. 
But the approach is symptomatic of the book, which shows so marked 
a tendency for both the having and the eating of the esthetic cake 
as to suggest a modern feeding of the five thousand. 

When a composer and theorist of Schoenberg’s reputation puts 
pen to paper his words deserve serious examination. Furthermore, 
on subjects such as his own methods of composition and teaching he 
speaks ex cathedra. Some of these writings, it is true, are little more 
than hand-outs to journalists, and there seems no reason, except 
that of preventing the more disjunct fragments of the corpus from 
mouldering unseen, why they should be reprinted. We may except 
the condemnation of “ folkloristic symphonies ’’—-which Schoenberg 
finds a contradiction in terms, since a folk-tune can be repeated 
but never developed—and the engaging apology for his reversion 
to tonality in certain recent compositions. This, we learn, springs 
from a “ longing to return to the older style”, to which from time 
to time he “ had to yield”. “‘ To me stylistic differences of this 
nature are not of special importance. I do not know which of my 
compositions are better; I like them all, because I liked them when 
I wrote them”. The first of these sentences, which belies a great 
deal elsewhere in the book, will perhaps disconcert both friends and 
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adversaries; the second reveals a parental tenderness and fidelity 
almost unique in creative artists. 

A rather longer chapter on “ Heart and Brain in Music ”’, in 
which Schoenberg brings up an army corps to flog a long-deceased 
horse—the notion that counterpoint is cerebral while melody is 
spontaneous—reveals something of the man and his methods. He 
tells us that his normal speed of composition is very rapid—a week 
for a sonata movement, one to three hours for a song (“ three hours 
if you were unfortunately caught with a long poem”’), a fortnight 
for a short opera. Yet one bar (quoted) of ‘ Verklarte Nacht ’ took 
him a full hour; and we are given numerous music-type illustrations 
of his genius at work, including a mirror canon that is unfortunately 
illegible. The master’s manner is exemplified in the following 
sentence: ‘‘ But what assisted me in writing these canons could 
never have been inspiration of the same kind which produced 
melodies like that of the Adagio section of my String Quartet No. 1, 
Op. 7”. 

These, however, are the few small fishes. There are also loaves. 
The reader with the hardiest stomach will perhaps turn first to the 
lecture on “‘ Composition with Twelve Tones ”’, delivered at the 
University of California in March 1941. Here Schoenberg seeks 
to explain the origin, nature and necessity of his method. He 
distinguishes between a system, which twelve-note composition is 
not, and a method, “ which means a modus of applying regularly a 
preconceived formula ’’. Beginning with the pregnant and valuable 
dictum that “form in the arts, and especially in music, aims 
primarily at comprehensibility ”, he asserts (a) that “‘ composition 
with twelve tones has no other aim than comprehensibility ”, and 
(6) that the method “ grew out of a necessity ”, namely the post- 
Wagnerian stretching of harmony, which he calls the emancipation 
of the dissonance. Convinced that the old tonality had been out- 
moded, and being by nature intensely and self-consciously analytical, 
Schoenberg was driven to evolve a logical method of justifying his 
advances into new territory. We all know the result—a “ precon- 
ceived formula ”’ with a vengeance, hedged about with all manner 
of rules and prohibitions which, he admits, make the task of the 
twelve-note composer not easier but a great deal harder. But here 
the doctrinaire steps in. It seems never to have occurred to 
Schoenberg that this method was valid for himself alone. He has 
not proved its “ necessity” in any general sense. He has not even 
proved that tonality is outmoded; here a great deal of recent music, 
as original as it is high in quality, has given him the lie. He has 
merely sought to elevate his own procedure to a universal rule by 
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excluding a priori’ what does not suit his argument, regularly 
assuming his premises, and proceeding from one non sequitur to 
another with the relentless logic of a hermit who, learning on the 
highest authority that all flesh is grass, concludes that his neighbour’s 
face must be green after rain and richly infested with insect life. 
It is as though Brahms had argued that, because he himself had 
neither married nor written an opera, both those avenues were in 
future closed to the aspirant for serious musical honours. 

Let us probe some of these assumptions. In_twelve-note 
composition Schoenberg rejects octave doubling on the ground that 
** to double is to emphasize, and an emphasized tone could be inter- 
preted as a root, or even a tonic ; the consequences of such an inter- 
pretation must be avoided. Even a slight reminiscence of the former 
tonal harmony would be disturbing, because it would create false 
expectations of consequences and continuations. The use of a tonic 
is deceiving if it is not based on all the relationships of tonality ”’. 
This is to beg two quite different sets of questions, the one technical 
and the other esthetic. Obviously if a single note were consistently 
emphasized it might be interpreted, whether falsely or not, as a 
root. But if, for instance, the Basic Set or Tone Row, which zs the 
root, were doubled there could be no suggestion of a tonic in the 
true harmonic sense, and incidentally the listener might find the 
logic of the piece easier to grasp. Is there nothing that requires 
emphasis in a twelve-note composition? 

But more significant are the esthetic assumptions. Why should 
a reference to tonal harmony be “ disturbing”, in a pejorative 
sense? The modes did not cease to fertilize music the moment 
composers began to use the classical tonic and dominant system. 
And why condemn the use of a tonic “ if it is not based on all the 
relationships of tonality’? Here we begin to suspect that Schoen- 
berg’s conception of classical tonality must be narrowly circum- 
scribed; and sure enough we find the following: “‘ In every com- 
position preceding the method of composing with twelve tones all 
the thematic and harmonic material is primarily derived from three 
sources: the tonality, the basic motive, which in turn is a derivative 
of the tonality, and the rhythm, which is included in the basic motive. 
A composer’s whole thinking was bound to remain in an intelligible 
manner around the central root. A composition which failed to 
obey these demands was considered ‘ amateurish ’ ”’. 

A more slovenly piece of thinking it would be difficult to contrive. 
The basic motive, by which Schoenberg evidently means the prin- 
cipal thematic germ (he uses the word “idea” for the general 
conception), is not a derivative of the tonality; it is expressed in 
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terms of the tonality, just as a Latin poem is expressed in terms 
of the Latin language—a very different thing. The rhythm is not 
necessarily included in the basic motive; still less so the subsidiary 
and unrelated motives that appear in nearly every classical work of 
any length. It is misleading to say that the composer’s whole 
thinking is ‘‘ bound to remain ” round any central root; if he chose 
certain self-imposed restrictions, as any artist must who wishes to be 
intelligible, he did not necessarily feel them as fetters. And who has 
imposed more restrictions on himself than Schoenberg? (Another 
assumption, that every piece should spring from a single basic 
motive, will be considered presently.) As for the stigma of 
amateurishness, Schoenberg’s definition would impose it on nearly 
every major work from Bach to Wagner. 

The question may well be asked, Why should a man in 
Schoenberg’s position so patently misrepresent classical tonality? 
There can be but one answer: that if he did not do so, none of his 
conclusions would follow. Not, of course, that the misrepresenta- 
tion is deliberate; it bears all the signs of being an afterthought 
conjured up to justify his own creative procedure—and a super- 
fluous afterthought, since all creative work worth its salt stands on its 
own feet without requiring theoretical justification. Only on some 
such supposition can we explain the assumption that when once 
the original balance of concord and discord is broken there is no 
further use either for a tonal centre or for anything that can possibly 
suggest one. No extension or shifting of the balance is admitted. 
“* False expectations of consequences and continuations ”’ which, by 
the very fact of their existence, could have been of the greatest 
artistic service are condemned outright. Not the least subtle device 
at a composer’s command is his ability to open up one vista and lead 
his listeners down another. The outmoded clichés of the classical 
system are not the common chords, but their use in certain sequences. 
Their banishment from the twelve-note method becomes a game 
rather like that of children who try not to step on the cracks between 
paving stones. 

Schoenberg, mistaking the wood for the trees, ignores the vital 
principle of contrast. We see the result of this when on a notorious 
occasion in * Wozzeck’ Alban Berg omitted to observe that if the 
chord of C major is introduced in an idiom dissonant by traditional 
standards it will suggest not the commonplace but the extraordinary 
and exotic. Nor is this the only sizable baby to be thrown out 
with the bath-water. ‘ By avoiding the establishment of a key, 
modulation is excluded, since modulation means leaving an estab- 
lished tonality and establishing another tonality”. Schoenberg’s 
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half-hearted attempt to find some of the virtues of modulation in the 
transposition of the Basic Set will convince nobody. Again he is 
sacrificing a mountain of potential wealth for a molehill of 
consistency. 

But the argument must be followed a little further. “‘ Justified 
already by historical development, the method of composing with 
twelve tones is also not without esthetic and theoretical support. 
On the contrary, it is just this support which advances it from a mere 
technical device to the rank and importance of a scientific theory.” 
This again does not follow. The twelve-note method is not justified 
by historical development, since, unlike all other links in the chain, 
it is arbitrary and extraneously imposed. It can only be justified 
by its works. But what is the nature of this “esthetic and 
theoretical support’? Schoenberg prints it in capitals: THE 
TWO-OR-MORE DIMENSIONAL SPACE IN WHICH MUSI- 
CAL IDEAS ARE PRESENTED IS A UNIT. At first glance this 
appears a devastating commonplace. Musicians for centuries have 
known that “ all that happens at any point of this musical space has 
more than a local effect’. But Schoenberg means something more; 
he goes on to demonstrate that the whole thematic material of the 
finale of Beethoven’s string quartet in F, Op. 135, is derived from the 
first three notes, and lays down that “‘ the unity of musical space demands 
an absolute and unitary perception”? (his italics). What it comes to is 
this: not only must the composer conceive his work from the first 
as a unity, but all the material should be derived from the same 
germinal motive. Hence the necessity of a Basic Set. Q.E.D. He 
goes on to confess that he all but destroyed his Chamber Symphony, 
Op. 9, on perceiving no such apparent relationship between its two 
themes. Twenty years later he discovered that the fourth, twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth and eighteenth notes of his main theme, when 
transposed in rhythm and inverted, gave him his second theme; 
and his agony at once abated. 

We therefore reach the following syllogism. A few highly 
organized classical movements, which are accepted as masterpieces, 
are built up from a single thematic germ (in another chapter 
Schoenberg cites two instances from Brahms): much of this con- 
structive detail cannot be perceived by the ear: the involved 
relationships (inversions, mirror forms, and so on) recommended 
in the use of the Basic Set cannot be perceived by the ear: therefore 
twelve-note composition is not only justified but also raised to the 
rank and importance of a scientific theory. Schoenberg admits that 
the “ unitary perception ” in the classical examples may have been 
subconscious, and declares that this does not detract from their 
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merit. We fully agree; but in that case why does he himself insist 
on the most self-conscious preconception? Why lay an axe at the 
root of the Chamber Symphony? Alternatively, why not criticize 
Beethoven and Brahms and the rest for not constructing all their 
works on the same principle? If Schoenberg likes to play billiards 
on a cloth untrue with a twisted cue and elliptical billiard balls, 
that is his affair; but is it not the height of arrogance to assert that 
“the time will come when the ability to draw thematic material 
from a basic set of twelve tones will be an unconditional pre- 
requisite for obtaining admission into the composition class of a 
conservatory ”’? 

But though we may not question Schoenberg’s right to play 
billiards with an umbrella and a football if he so wishes, we can try 
to discover what should impel a serious artist to behave in an 
apparently illogical and eccentric manner. It is a merit of this book 
that it throws light on the interesting psychological forces at work 
in Schoenberg. Clearly one of the most powerful is an acutely self- 
conscious probing of the emotive forces that drove him to creative 
effort. The element of inspiration—what he calls “‘ gifts from the 
Supreme Commander ”—was always very strong; yet, perhaps in 
reaction against the romantic decadence in which he grew up, he 
was excessively suspicious of it and desperately anxious, as we have 
seen with the Chamber Symphony, to justify it on intellectual 
grounds. Hence the search for a cast-iron formal method, in which 
alone he could find satisfaction. Hence, too, the emphasis on such 
technical devices as retrograde inversion for their own sake, and the 
implacable resentment towards those critics who have condemned 
his music as cerebral. The inner Schoenberg was suffering agonies 
from the fear that it was not cerebral enough. We can imagine 
the avidity with which he embraced the unitary perception theory, 
which confuses the central unity of a piece—a matter not easily 
demonstrable by analysis—with the notion of obligatory derivation 
from a single germ. 

It is silly to suggest that twelve-note composition is a deliberate 
mystification, and the cerebral theory begs the question, for no 
sane man would devote his life to the erection of complex and arid 
note-structures in a vacuum. But there is another possibility. Only 
the timorous builder is afraid of using bricks of different shapes and 
sizes for fear of spoiling the unity of his design. We begin to suspect 
that timorousness and the fear of allowing his inspirations to stand 
naked before the world lay at the root of Schoenberg’s method. Its 
intellectual superstructure allowed him to have a foot in each 
hemisphere—the freedom to write from the heart and a logical 
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structure to be pointed out if challenged (he does not claim that it 
should be grasped by the ear alone). Such a dualism can be 
resolved only by the alchemy of genius. 

The two composers, apart from himself, whom Schoenberg treats 
at any length are Brahms and Mahler. At first sight it is surprising 
to find him devoting a long essay to ‘‘ Brahms the Progressive ”’, 
‘‘a great innovator in the realm of musical language ’’. But the 
explanation soon appears; Brahms yields some impressive examples 
of “unitary perception’, and the flexibility of his phrase-lengths 
broke the mould of the sequence of two, four and eight bars. Little 
of this chapter is new, but it is curiously exclusive. Schoenberg 
apparently sees Brahms as the link between the classical tradition 
and himself. He declares roundly that “ at a time when all believed 
in ‘ expression ’, Brahms, without renouncing beauty and emotion, 
proved to be a progressive in a field which had not been cultivated 
for half a century’. Wagner is allowed to have “ contributed to 
the development of structural formulations through his technique 
of repetitions, varied or unvaried ’’—surely a classical instance of 
damnation with faint praise—but Schubert is not discussed, and the 
Russian nationalists are not even mentioned. But since Schoenberg 
believes that Wagner “ introduced his /ettmottv for the same purpose 
as that for which I introduced my Basic Set,” we can hardly expect 
much understanding of the nineteenth century. On the other hand 
there is an illuminating section on Mozart as a dramatic composer, 
with particular reference to his capability of “ turning within the 
smallest space ’’—a vital matter in music for the stage. Schoenberg 
recognizes, of course, that there is no virtue in asymmetry for its 
own sake; but in acclaiming Brahms as an architect of musical 
prose and hailing (among other examples) a passage from the first 
movement of Mozart’s D minor string quartet for “ the unexcelled 
freedom of its rhythm and the perfect independence from formal 
symmetry ” he does not make what is surely the central point—that 
the ear is enabled to perceive the symmetry and the deviation at 
once. It is a kind of rhythmic counterpoint, which disappears in the 
completely asymmetrical as well as the perfectly symmetrical. The 
chapter ends with the startling conclusion that recent “ progress 

. toward an unrestricted musical language. . . was inaugurated 
by Brahms the Progressive’, and that Brahms’s example “ will 
enable the opera composer to overcome the metrical handicaps of 
his libretto’s prose ”’. 

The essay on Mahler is not dated, but since it is reprinted here 
it must presumably be intended for the record. It illustrates with 
painful intensity that unbalanced subjectiveness that marks all these 
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writings. Here is the genuflection of the high priest before his god, 
adorned by language whose fervour is exceeded only by its petulance. 
“ Man is petty,” we are told more than once. “ We do not believe 
enough in the whole thing, in the great thing, but demand irre- 
futable details.” What does he expect? Not being able to supply 
irrefutable details, he works up a torrent of flatulent indignation 
against the entire race of critics, in whose seat he erects an Aunt 
Sally that puts Beckmesser to shame. “ The good is and remains 
good and must therefore be persecuted, and the bad is and remains 
bad and must therefore be promoted ”’—that is their guiding 
purpose. As for their motive, it is merely the supposition that they 
could do the composer’s job better themselves; there is no question 
of critical standards or principles. ‘‘ Everything which we do not 
understand we take for an error; everything which makes us 
uncomfortable we take for a mistake of its creator. And we do 
not stop to think that, since we do not understand the meaning, 
silence, respectful silence, would be the only fitting response. And 
admiration, boundless admiration.” 

Schoenberg tells us that his first hearing of Mahler’s Second 
Symphony overwhelmed him, but that on leaving the concert he 
tried to test it “‘ according to those requirements which were known 
to me as a musician. ... Thus I forgot the most important 
circumstance—that the work had, after all, made an unheard-of 
impression on me, inasmuch as it had inchanted me into an in- 
voluntary sympathy. Indeed, a work of art can produce no greater 
effect than when it transmits the emotions which raged in the creator 
to the listener, in such a way that they also rage and storm in him.” 

Here are some monstrous assumptions. Who is to say whether 
the emotions induced in the listener are identical with those that 
raged in the creator? And what necessary connection has the 
“ unheard-of impression” with the esthetic quality of the work 
heard? Other listeners might derive equal excitement from ‘ The 
Lost Chord’. But, he replies, “a man who has been overwhelmed 
and knows that his artistic and ethical culture is on a high level, and 
thus has confidence in himself and believes in his culture, need not 
concern himself with the question of whether the means were 
artistic’. This, besides begging every possible question, is surely 
the acme of hubris. 

We are vouchsafed a number of examples of this principle in 
operation. To the charge that Mahler’s themes are banal Schoen- 
berg makes a three-fold reply: (1) If Mahler had wanted to escape 
banality, it would have been easy for him. ‘“ The meanest tune- 
smith, who looks harder at his notes than into himself, is capable of 
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‘making’ a banal theme interesting with a few strokes of his pen ”’ 
a statement as irrelevant as it is untrue. (2) “‘ And now imagine 
this: this most sensitive, spiritually most elevated man, from whom 
we have heard the most profound words—precisely this man was 
supposed to be unable to write unbanal themes, or at least to alter 
them until they no longer appeared banal!” Here special pleading 
is piled on irrelevance and non sequitur on both. (3) “‘ His themes are 
actually not banal, . . . if they were really banal I should find them 
far more banal to-day than formerly. . . . And if I now maintain 
that I can no longer find these themes banal, they can never have 
been so.” I think so—therefore es muss sein. That, it appears, is 
the ultimate and naked truth! 
Presently a still more remarkable argument is adduced from the 
beauty of arrangement of Mahler’s scores (it is by no means clear 
whether this refers to handwriting or orchestration or simply the 
lay-out as it strikes the eye). ‘‘ It is entirely out of the question for 
someone to accomplish something masterly in any respect who is 
not a master in every respect. . . . And the concept of perfection 
completely excludes the concept of imperfection; therefore, it is 
not possible to give a representation of an imperfect thing which 
produces the impression of perfection. From the aspect of the score 
alone a musician who has a feeling for form must recognize that this 
music can only be by a master”. This is sophistry run mad. Are 
we to assume that the man with faultless handwriting has a faultless 
character, or the woman with the most beautiful eyes the most 
perfect vision? When the author declares that the fact that the 
critics agree in praising Mahler’s orchestration makes him suspect 
that there is something wrong with it, we begin to be quite sorry 
for Mahler. 
Schoenberg is at his best when describing his own instinctive 
sensations as a composer, as he does, for instance, in the opening 
essay on the relationship of music to words. But even here he strays 
from the particular to the general with disastrous results, as in this 
singular analogy: “‘ When one cuts into any part of the human 
body, the same thing always comes out—blood. When one hears 
a verse of a poem, a measure of a composition, one is in a position 
to comprehend the whole.” This is self-evicen* nonsense: one is 
only in a position to know that it is a poem or a piece of music. The 
chapter on “New Music, Outmoded Music, Style and Idea” 
reveals a lofty conception of art and a distaste for modern music of the 
synthetic and eclectic schools, commanding sympathy. But the 
tendency to lay down the proper lines of musical progress and then 
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underlines the danger of transposing cart and horse. Having said 
of Bach (without adducing evidence) that “ one would be inclined 
to call him the first twelve-tone composer ”’, Schoenberg disparages 
Handel’s counterpoint without any consideration of what Handel 
was aiming at, and then contrasts Bach’s virtues with Handel’s 
faults. A comparison between Bach’s age and ours culminates in 
the assertion that “ except for one difference—that I am no Bach— 
there is a great similarity between the two epochs ”’. It goes without 
saying that the claims of no other candidate for Bach-hood are 
examined. 

Perhaps it is unfair to expect coherent esthetics from a practising 
composer. But Schoenberg has ventured into the field of criticism 
and belaboured the critics for the very sins he does not 
scruple to commit himself. We are reminded of Wagner and his 
conviction that his new music-drama had relegated the entire realm 
of conventional opera to the attic. To-day Wagner’s ‘critical 
writings are read only for the light they throw on his creative activity. 
It will be the same with Schoenberg; by their fruits shall ye know 
them. But Wagner was a great composer: can the same be said 
of Schoenberg? Another question! 


THE EMERALD TREE 


Ruse from the splintered dews, arise, 
My fountain love, my emerald tree. 
The cavernous earth that round thee lies 
Is now a tomb, yet sheltered thee 
Ten thousand lives of men for this 
One life of immortality, 
When from the sundering abyss 
Thou leapest up to light and me. 


Spill thy soft-sheeted powdered flame 
Of pollen round me, load the air 
With odour sweet past smelling, shame 
All trees, all flowers, all buds that were 
Before thee, let thy branches be 
The rafters of the world, the same 
Thou art from everlasting, Tree 
Of Life, and Holy is thy Name. 


T. St. Quintin 
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STRAUSS’S LAST SONGS 


By ALAN FRANK 


Tue florescence or re-florescence, since 1941, of Richard Strauss’s 
luxuriant talent gave us a group of instrumental works—the horn 
concerto, oboe concerto, ‘ Metamorphoses’, the duet-concertino 
for clarinet, bassoon and orchestra—and then the Four Last Songs.* 
These form a final farewell not only through being the last music 
he wrote but also, in a fuller sense, through the moving quality, 
at once serene and resigned, of the setting of these essentially 
valedictory poems. 

Of the group of instrumental works, none of which subtracted 
from his reputation, even if they did not add to it, the finest is 
‘ Metamorphoses ’, in effect one long, sustained slow movement. 
Its thirty minutes or so may indeed seem overlong to our present-day 
taste, which frowns at the merest suggestion of prolixity. These 
Four Last Songs are a vocal counterpart to that instrumental slow 
movement: three of them are marked Andante, and the fourth is 
only slighter faster. Since they exhibit no great contrasts of mood 
it is arguable that here, too, the ear may begin to tire towards the 
end of the twenty-nine minutes which is their total duration. As 
I have implied, this is not necessarily a criticism of Strauss’s music 
but possibly of our nervously tensed ears. In any case, it may be 
noted that Strauss did not design these songs to form a sequence ; 
that the published order is not the only order in which they may be 
given; and that they need not and, presumably, will not always 
be sung complete. 

The setting of Eichendorff’s ‘ Im Abendrot ’, though written (in 
May 1948) a few months before the others, is clearly intended as 
the last of the group, in whatever order the previous ones are sung. 
Its measured, contemplative line, established by a long orchestral 
introduction, is only slightly ruffled by the series of trills for two 
flutes—one of the few instances of obvious musical imagery—at the 
words, “‘ Zwei Lerchen nur noch steigen nachtraumend in den 
Duft”’. Most telling is the brief reference to these trills in the final 
orchestral bars, after the voice has said farewell with its ultimate 
question, ‘‘ Ist dies etwa der Tod?” If this song is the most deeply 
impressive, ‘ Beim Schlafengehen’ (to words by Hermann Hesse, 


* Vier Letzte Lieder. For soprano and orchestra. (‘ Friihling’; * September ’; 
*‘ Beim Schlafengehen’; ‘Im Abendrot’.) Published by Boosey & Hawkes. 
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underlines the danger of transposing cart and horse. Having said 
of Bach (without adducing evidence) that “ one would be inclined 
to call him the first twelve-tone composer ”, Schoenberg disparages 
Handel’s counterpoint without any consideration of what Handel 
was aiming at, and then contrasts Bach’s virtues with Handel’s 
faults. A comparison between Bach’s age and ours culminates in 
the assertion that “‘ except for one difference—that I am no Bach- 

there is a great similarity between the two epochs”. It goes without 
saying that the claims of no other candidate for Bach-hood are 
examined. 

Perhaps it is unfair to expect coherent esthetics from a practising 
composer. But Schoenberg has ventured into the field of criticism 
and belaboured the critics for the very sins he does not 
scruple to commit himself. We are reminded of Wagner and his 
conviction that his new music-drama had relegated the entire realm 
of conventional opera to the attic. To-day Wagner’s ‘critical 
writings are read only for the light they throw on his creative activity. 
It will be the same with Schoenberg; by their fruits shall ye know 
them. But Wagner was a great composer: can the same be said 
of Schoenberg? Another question! 


THE EMERALD TREE 


Ruse from the splintered dews, arise, 
My fountain love, my emerald tree. 
The cavernous earth that round thee lies 
Is now a tomb, yet sheltered thee 
Ten thousand lives of men for this 
One life of immortality, 
When from the sundering abyss 
Thou leapest up to light and me. 


Spill thy soft-sheeted powdered flame 
Of pollen round me, load the air 
With odour sweet past smelling, shame 
All trees, all flowers, all buds that were 
Before thee, let thy branches be 
The rafters of the world, the same 
Thou art from everlasting, Tree 
Of Life, and Holy is thy Name. 


T. St. Quintin 


STRAUSS’S LAST SONGS 


By ALAN FRANK 


Tue florescence or re-florescence, since 1941, of Richard Strauss’s 
luxuriant talent gave us a group of instrumental works—the horn 
concerto, oboe concerto, ‘ Metamorphoses’, the duet-concertino 
for clarinet, bassoon and orchestra—and then the Four Last Songs.* 
These form a final farewell not only through being the last music 
he wrote but also, in a fuller sense, through the moving quality, 
at once serene and resigned, of the setting of these essentially 
valedictory poems. 

Of the group of instrumental works, none of which subtracted 
from his reputation, even if they did not add to it, the finest is 
* Metamorphoses ’, in effect one long, sustained slow movement. 
Its thirty minutes or so may indeed seem overlong to our present-day 
taste, which frowns at the merest suggestion of prolixity. These 
Four Last Songs are a vocal counterpart to that instrumental slow 
movement: three of them are marked Andante, and the fourth is 
only slighter faster. Since they exhibit no great contrasts of mood 
it is arguable that here, too, the ear may begin to tire towards the 
end of the twenty-nine minutes which is their total duration. As 
I have implied, this is not necessarily a criticism of Strauss’s music 
but possibly of our nervously tensed ears. In any case, it may be 
noted that Strauss did not design these songs to form a sequence ; 
that the published order is not the only order in which they may be 
given; and that they need not and, presumably, will not always 
be sung complete. 

The setting of Eichendorff’s ‘ Im Abendrot ’, though written (in 
May 1948) a few months before the others, is clearly intended as 
the last of the group, in whatever order the previous ones are sung. 
Its measured, contemplative line, established by a long orchestral 
introduction, is only slightly ruffled by the series of trills for two 
flutes—one of the few instances of obvious musical imagery—at the 
words, “‘ Zwei Lerchen nur noch steigen nachtraumend in den 
Duft””’. Most telling is the brief reference to these trills in the final 
orchestral bars, after the voice has said farewell with its ultimate 
question, “‘ Ist dies etwa der Tod?” If this song is the most deeply 
impressive, ‘ Beim Schlafengehen’ (to words by Hermann Hesse, 


* Vier Letzte Lieder. For soprano and orchestra. (‘ Frihling’; ‘* September ’; 
* Beim Schlafengehen ’; ‘Im Abendrot’.) Published by Boosey & Hawkes. 
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like the remaining two songs) is the simplest and most directly 
appealing. The beauty of the vocal line, with its characteristic 
triplet semiquavers, is altogether memorable, particularly the phrase 
at the words, “ [Und die Seele unbewacht, will in freien] Fliigen 
schweben ’. Again, a few bars later, with what unerring sense of 
effect does Strauss send the voice up to the one high Bb in the song! 
(Incidentally, ‘ Friihling’ touches once a high B. The other two 
songs extend only up to G. The downward extent of the compass 
is to Dp, except for one middle C in ‘ Frihling ’.) 

‘September ’ is generally a more elaborate setting, except for 
the closing bars, where the orchestral writing empties and the voice 
sings very simply, “‘ Langsam tut er die miidgewordnen Augen zu ”, 
an exquisite few bars of horn solo following. ‘ Frithling’, an 
Allegretto in six-eight time, has the most contrapuntal texture of all 
the songs, and the voice weaves its way through a soft but full 
orchestral web. It is instructive to note here and throughout the 
group the large degree to which Strauss doubles the voice in the 
instrumental parts, for added expressiveness. Worth studying, too, 
is the Straussian technique of floating the voice in, at its various 
entries, almost imperceptibly at times upon the orchestral surface. 
A good deal of the effect comes precisely from this integration of 
voice and instruments. 

The songs were given their first performance anywhere in the 
world at the Royal Albert Hall on May 2end last, under Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, sung by Kirsten Flagstad. It is to be hoped that they 
will soon be recorded for the gramophone. They take a high place 
in Strauss’s non-operatic vocal works. It is as though he had saved 
up, not, indeed, anything new, for there are many reminders here 
of the Strauss of the past, but something of his very best for his last 
work. There is a spiritual depth and purpose here, far removed from 
the easy urbanity with which he was often content to conjure in 
his later years. 
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SPOHR AND THE BATON 


By ARTHUR JACOBS 


Spour asserts in his Autobiography that he introduced “a 
novelty” by conducting with a baton in London in 1820. Though 
it is accepted by Grove’s Dictionary, this is a claim which contem- 
porary accounts of his visit do not sustain. 

Spohr declares that at a certain concert of the Philharmonic 
Society he used a baton, thus for the first time in England replacing 
the system by which control was divided between a violinist-leader 
and a “conductor” seated at the piano; and that this event put 
an end to the old system, baton-conducting henceforth becoming 
the rule at the Philharmonic. The second of these statements has 
been disproved by Adam Carse, who has shown by the testimony 
of Moscheles, Fétis and other witnesses that the “ conductor at the 
piano’ still functioned at these concerts as late as 1832. Carse is 
content to treat Spohr’s visit as providing an isolated demonstration 
of a practice that did not become regular until the season of 1833. 

Myles Birket Foster, the Philharmonic Society’s historian, names 
April 10, 1820, as the date when Spohr used a baton. Quoting from 
a letter written by Spohr to his friend Wilhelm Speyer (reproduced 
in Speyer’s biography), Carse proves that Spohr used no baton at 
that day’s concert. Carse therefore picks the concert of May 8th 
i820, as being the one at which the baton appeared. ' 

But Spohr’s Autobiography, our only authority for the statement 
that he made use of a baton, is not a trustworthy source. It was not 
begun until twenty-seven years after the 1820 visit, and it is demon- 
strably inaccurate in other reminiscences of this period. Spohr’s 
account is inconsistent: his own description of the alleged baton- 
conducted concert fits none of the concerts at which he appeared. 
The use of a baton would have constituted a great novelty: yet 
among the many references in contemporary journals to Spohr’s 
concerts there is no mention of it. Further evidence against the 
baton comes from those very letters from Spohr to Speyer to which 
Carse drew attention. The passage in the Autobiography seems to 
have been the product of the confused memory of an aging man. 

Before examining the details of the case, it will be necessary to 
assemble the facts of Spohr’s visit from a mass of miscellaneous evidence. 


1 See Adam Carse, ‘ The Orchestra from Beethoven to Berlioz’, 1948; Myles Birket 
Foster, ‘ History of the Philharmonic Society of London’, 1912; Edward Speyer, 
* Wilhelm Speyer der Liederkomponist ’, Munich, 1925. 
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By resolution of the Directors’ Meeting* of September 2nd 1814 
Spohr was invited to take part in the Philharmonic Society’s 1820 
season. He was “ not to perform at any other concerts whatsoever, 
or suffer his name to be announced, until he shall have performed 
twice at the Philharmonic Society”. Except for this provision, the 
terms of the engagement were those of a letter (no longer traceable) 
which the Society had received from Spohr; according to his 
Autobiography he was to direct (dirigteren) some of the concerts, 
appear as solo violinist in some of them, play in the orchestra in all 
of them, and leave one orchestral composition as the Society’s 
property. For all this he was paid, according to the Society’s ledger, 
250 guineas—a sum not specified in the Autobiography but referred 
to as “a considerable remuneration”. (His wife, for her one 
appearance as harp soloist, received fifteen guineas.) In addition, 
according to the autobiography, the Philharmonic Society bore the 
cost of hiring the New Argyll Rooms (situated on the corner of 
Regent Street and Little Argyll Street, and used for the Phil- 
harmonic performances) for Spohr’s own benefit concert. 

The opening concert of the 1820 season was to have been given on 
Monday, February 2ist; but in consequence of the mourning for 
the death of George III (January 29th) it was postponed till 
Monday, March 6th. The ‘ Guardian ’, a Sunday paper, announced 
on March 5th that “ Spohr, the first violinist of Germany, has arrived 
to perform at the Philharmonic Concerts ”’. 

The season’s eight programmes are reproduced in Birket Foster’s 
history, but without strict fidelity. The phrase ‘‘ conducted by the 
composer”, for instance, referring to the performance of a sym- 
phony of Spohr’s on April roth, is an insertion of Foster’s own. 
Other discrepancies may be detected between Foster and the 
following extracts concerning Spohr and the direction of the concerts. 
These extracts are taken from the copies of programmes once owned, 
and in certain cases annotated, by Sir George Smart, and now in 
the British Museum. It will be noted that the title of the piece is 
followed by the name of the performer, and only then (as was the 
custom) by the name of the composer. 


First Concert, March 6th. Concerto Violino (nello Stilo 
drammatico), M. Spohr, his first performance in this country. 
... Spohr. . . . Leader, Mr. F. Cramer. Piano-forte, Mr. Ries. 
_ Second Concert, March 20th. Quartetto, two violins, viola, and 
violoncello, Messrs. Spohr, Watts, Cooke, and Lindley . . . Spohr. 
- . « Leader, Mr. Spagnoletti. Conductor, Mr. [J. B.] Cramer. 


s For permission to consult the minutes of these meetings, and other documents of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society, the author is grateful to the Society’s Honorary Committee 
of Management. 
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Third Concert, April roth. New Sinfonia, MS. (never per- 
formed) . . . Spohr. . . . Leader, Mr. Spohr. Conductor, 
Mr. Attwood. 

Fourth Concert, April 24th. Duetto, Harp and Violin, Mr. and 
Madame Spohr... . Spohr. ... Leader, Mr. Loder. Con- 
ductor, Sir George Smart. 

Sixth Concert, May 22nd. Quartetto, for two Violins, Viola, 
and Violoncello, Messrs. Spohr, Watts, Mountain, and Lindley. 
... Spohr. . . . Leader, Mr. F. Cramer. Conductor, Mr. C. 


Potter. 
Eighth Concert, June 1gth. Sinfonia (never performed in this 
country)... . Spohr. . . . Nonetto for Violin, Viola, Violoncello, 


Double Bass, Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, and Bassoon, Messrs. 
Spohr, W. Griesbach, Lindley, Dragonetti, Ireland, F. Griesbach, 
Willman, Arnull, and Mackintosh. . .. Spohr. . . . Leader, 
Mr. Spohr. Conductor, Sir George Smart. 


At the fifth and seventh concerts (May 8th and June 5th) Spohr, 
though presumably playing in the ranks of the orchestral violins, 
appears neither as soloist, leader nor composer on the programmes, 
which do not mention his name.? Although Spohr was bound not 
to have his name announced in connection with any other concerts 
until he had performed twice for the Philharmonic, none the less 
on the actual morning of his second Philharmonic appearance, 
March goth, the ‘ Morning Post’ advertised his benefit concert, in 
the traditional style of the period: 

Mr. Spohr’s Concert.—Mr. Spohr most respectfully acquaints the 
Nobility and Gentry, that his Concert will take place on Thursday 
Evening, June 8th, at the New Argyll Rooms. Leader of the Band, 
Mr. Spohr; at the Pianoforte, Sir George Smart. . . 


Sir George Smart himself, as director of the so-called ‘“‘ Oratorio 
Concerts ’’ which were presented at Drury Lane Theatre during the 
Holy-Days when plays were prohibited, was responsible for Spohr’s 
first appearance outside the Philharmonic series. An advertisement 
in ‘ The Times’ reads: 


Last Night During Lent.—Theatre Royal, Drury Lane.—This 
evening, March 22, a grand selection of music, under the direction 


* The work played at the first concert was his Concerto No. 8, in A minor, Op. 47, 
“in Form einer Gesangs-scene ”. The symphony given at the third concert was that in 
D minor, Op. 49, composed in London and dedicated to the Philharmonic Society. 
The minutes of the Philharmonic directors’ meeting on June 11, 1820, as well as Spohr’s 
correspondence with Speyer, establish that the symphony given at the eighth concert 
was an earlier one—in Ep, Op. 20—and not, as Foster asserts, a repetition of the D minor. 
‘The identity of the harp-violin duet at the fourth concert, and of the quartet at the sixth, 
is uncertain. So is that of the quartet at the second concert: Spohr’s letter to Speyer of 
March 27th describes it as a “* Quatuor brillant” in Ep, but the quartets so far written 
by Spohr in that key—Op. 15, No. 1, and Op. 29, No. 2—are neither of them styled 
‘ Quatuor brillant’. (See H. M. Schletterer, ‘ Verzeichnis der Werke von Ludwig 
Spohr’, Leipzig, 1881.) Spohr’s Autobiography, though wrongly placing the work 
not in the second concert but in the second half of the first concert, is perhaps correct in 
giving the key as E—presumably the Quatuor brillant, Op. 43. 
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of Sir George Smart, from the works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and other eminent composers. [Thirty-one items listed, 
including:] ‘ Pot-pouri’ [sic], Violino Obligato, Mr. Spohr (for 
this night only, being his first public appearance in this country), 
in which will be introduced (with variations) “‘ La ci darem ” 
(Mozart) and a Russian air. 


Neither in his correspondence with Speyer (where the item 
above is referred to as ‘‘ my pot-pourri in Bp”) nor in his Autobio- 
graphy does Spohr fail to comment on the predominantly secular 
nature of the programmes on these “oratorio” nights. In the 
Autobiography Spohr speaks of performing twice for Sir George 
Smart at his “ oratorio” concerts; but the only other oratorio 
concert run by Smart during Spohr’s stay was that of Whitsun Eve, 
Saturday, May 20th. Neither the announced programme of this 
concert (‘ Morning Chronicle’, May 15th) nor the reviews of it 
(‘Sun ’, May 22nd; ‘ Morning Herald’, May 22nd; ‘ Guardian ’, 
May 28th) mention Spohr’s name. And indeed on that date, 
May 2oth, Spohr was otherwise engaged: he was booked to play 
another pot-pourri (“‘ the subjects taken from two popular airs of 
Mozart; never performed in this country ’’) at the annual concert 
of Charles and William Knyvett (‘ Morning Herald’, May 1th). 
Spohr seems to have been deceived by his memory into thinking 
he played twice at the “oratorio”; he was perhaps confused 
because he did, on two other occasions, play for Smart. At the ; 
charitable concert, in aid of the New Musical Fund, which Smart ; 
directed at the King’s Theatre on April 27th, Spohr played a con- 
certo (‘ Morning Herald’ advertisement, April 24th) and some 
variations on a theme of Mozart (report in the ‘ Quarterly Musical 
Review ’, Vol. II, No. 7, 1820). The City Amateur Concerts at 
which Smart directed a mixed orchestra of “‘ gentlemen ” and pro- 
fessionals had Spohr as soloist on April 13th. He played (as he 
wrote to Speyer, four days later) his “‘ Gesangs-scene ’’ concerto and, 
with his wife, a sonata for violin and harp. 

In the same letter he wrote of having played a concerto in 
A major‘ at the so-called “ Vocal Concert” series on April 14th, 


5 
in the “very fine’ Hanover Square Rooms. He performed a i 
concerto also at the first of the Argyll concerts (hef in the New Argy!! : 
Rooms) on Thursday, April 18th. (The review of this in ‘ The j 
Times ’, April 22nd, wrongly gives the day of the concert as Friday.) { 

Many London vocal and instrumental performers made a ; 


steady additional income by playing at “society” parties. But, 


* Spohr, or Speyer’s biographer, has apparently made a slip here. Spohr wrote no 
violin concerto in A major. If A minor is meant, the work might be Op. 1, Op. 4 or 
probably) Op. 62 (1810); not what Spohr always calls “ meine Gesangs-scene "’. 
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unlike theirs, Spohr’s name does not appear in the reports of such 
functions in the newspapers’ social columns. Spohr did play at one 
event, at which the Duke of Sussex, brother to George IV, was 
present; but, according to his Autobiography, he customarily 
declined such engagements, because of the offhand, not to say 
insulting way in which artists were treated. 
As the date of Spohr’s benefit concert drew near the advertise- 
ments in various papers gave details. ‘The Times’, June 6th: 
Mr. Spohr most respectfully acquaints the Nobility, Gentry, and 

his Friends, that his concert will take place at the above [New 
Argyll] rooms, on Thursday next, which will be the last time of 
Mr. Spohr’s performance in public, prior to his return to the con- 
tinent. . . . In the course of the performance will be introduced a 
Sestetto . . . [by] Ries; a grand Duetto (MS.), harp and violin, 
Madame Spohr and Mr. Spohr, Spohr; several other new (MS.) 
compositions of Mr. Spohr will be performed; Leader of the Band, 
Mr. Spohr; at the Pianoforte, Sir George Smart. Particulars .. . 
may be had of Mr. Spohr, 49, Charlotte-street, Portland-street; and 


The programme of the concert as reproduced in the Auto- 
biography gives the other works by Spohr as a Grand Sinfonia 
MS.); ‘Irish Melodies (MS.) with variations for the violin .. . 
composed expressly for this occasion’; the nonet; a rondo for the 
violin; and an overture. Writing to Speyer shortly afterwards, on 
June 18th, Spohr identifies the rondo as being taken from his seventh 
concerto, in E minor, Op. 38, and the overture as being that to 
* Alruna’, 
The Autobiography, in both the German original (1857) and 
the English translation (1865), gives the date of the benefit concert 
as June 18th, while the date June 2oth is given in George Hogarth’s 
‘The Philharmonic Society of London’ (1862); but there is no 
doubt that the concert did actually take place, as advertised, on 
June 8th—a day also marked by popular rioting on behalf of 
Queen Caroline, who had just returned to London from the 
continent. 
After this there remained only the final Philharmonic concert, 
June 1gth, to detain Spohr before leaving for Germany. To Speyer, 
on the eve of the final concert, he wrote of his intention to quit 
London on the following Thursday, June 22nd. 


+ * * 


With the context now established, the case of Spohr’s” alleged 
baton-conducting may be dealt with in detail. It will have been 
noticed that Spohr can in any case have been no stickler, at this time, 
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for baton-conducting: even at his own benefit concert he and 
Sir George Smart divided control between them in the old fashion. 

The word “conductor” did not at that period carry any 
association with the baton. The conductor was the man in charge 
of a concert. During performance his customary job was the 
direction of choir or orchestra from the piano or, more rarely, from 
the organ; but, as Carse shows in ‘ The Orchestra from Beethoven 
to Berlioz’, the title ‘‘ conductor ”’ is sometimes encountered—with 
the meaning simply of “‘ concert-director ’’—where there is no choir 
or orchestra and no conducting (in the modern sense) to do. The 
fact that on the Philharmonic programmes the word “ Piano-forte ” 
was changed to “* Conductor ” during the 1820 season does not imply 
the introduction of the baton, and is not to be associated with any 
innovation of Spohr’s. The change took place, anyway, in the 
programme of the second concert—not the third, as Foster’s history 
says, nor “ after Spohr’s visit’ (Carse). And this was before Spohr 
could possibly have used a baton, since at the first concert he 
appeared only as soloist in a concerto and at the second only as 
leader of a quartet. 

When, then, did the alleged baton-conducting take place? The 
well-known passage in Spohr’s Autobiography describing the event 
is quoted at length in Carse’s book, and it is unnecessary to reproduce 
it here. The account does not give a date for the event; though 
since, at another point in the Autobiography, there is a quite separate 
passage on a concert explicitly dated April roth, it would seem that 
the account of the baton-conducted concert is meant to refer to 
another date. 

The use of the baton, says this account, took place “ when my 
turn came to direct ’’*—and the only programmes in which Spohr’s 
name occurs in a “ directing ” position are for the concerts at which 
he was “leader”, namely the third (April roth) and eighth 
(June igth). “But fortunately, on the day when I directed, 
Mr. Ries was at the piano, and [at rehearsal] he readily assented 
to give up the score to me and to remain wholly without access 
to it’. Now the only concerts at which Ries was at the piano were 
the first (March 5th) and the fifth (May 8th, the date picked by 
Carse as being the one Spohr refers to). In other words, it never 
happened at one and the same concert that Spohr was leader and 
Ries was at the piano, as the Autobiography alleges. 

The Autobiography gives a negative clue in its description of the 
effect Of the novelty: “‘ The audience were at first startled by the 


In this and the following excerpts from the Autobiography, the published English 
translation has been revised, where necessary, to keep closer to the sense of the original text. 
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novelty, and were seen whispering together; but when the music 
began and the orchestra executed the well-known symphony with 
unusual power and precision...” That is to say, the concert 
began with a well-known symphony, which is true for all that 
season’s concerts except the eighth, when Spohr’s symphony in Ep 
‘never performed in this country ’’?) opened the programme. But 
a more surprising statement is made in a passage of the Autobio- 
graphy not quoted by Carse: “‘ On this evening also, the concert- 
overture which I had composed before I left Frankfort was given 
for the first time.” The fact is that at no concert at all in this 
Philharmonic season was any overture by Spohr performed. (A 
concert-overture in F minor, however—itt is this to which Spohr 
presumably refers—was given next season, on March 12th 1821. It 
was dedicated to the Philharmonic Society.) 

Enough has been said to show that Spohr’s Autobiography is too 
inaccurate to be considered a reliable historical source for this 
period. Spohr, indeed, did not begin to write it until 1847, when he 
was sixty-three. The story of his baton-conducting in London in 
1820 surely requires corroboration. London newspapers, which 
supplied Carse with plenty of comment on the introduction of the 
baton in the 1830s, are the source from which such corroboration 
might naturally be expected. But no mention of any baton- 
conducting by Spohr at the 1820 Philharmonic concerts, or indeed at 
any of the London concerts of that year in which he appeared, seems 
to have been made in any of the numerous press references to him. 

Spohr himself, in his Autobiography, has a reference to the 
English press. Discussing—separately from the alleged baton- 
conducted concert—the performance of his symphony in D minor 
on April roth, he wrote: ‘‘ Next morning all the London newspapers 
carried reports of the new symphony which had been composed in 
their town, and outbid one another in their praise.” Spohr’s 
memory had played him false again. It was extremely rare at that 
period for a concert to be reviewed the next morning; notices were 
usually up to a week, and sometimes several weeks, late. On this 
particular occasion ‘ The Times ’, ‘ Morning Post’, ‘ Courier ’ and 
‘Morning Herald’ did not review the concert at all, and the 
’ Morning Chronicle ’ not until May 4th, when it printed a combined 
review of this and the fourth Philharmonic concert. A selection 
from press reviews of Spohr’s appearances are here given in order 
of their occurrence. 

First Philharmonic Concert, March 6th: 


Mr. Spohr, who is considered as the best violin-player in 
Germany, was presented for the first time to a British audience. His 
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fame had long preceded him, and our expectations, though raised 


very high, were fully realized. He performed a Concerto “ in the 


dramatic style’ . . . The composition is in itself full of melody and 
taste, and he imported so much sentiment to it that his violin, if it 
did not exactly speak a language, “ discoursed most eloquent 
music ”, and was more passionate than many singers we hear. . . 
He laboured under great difficulties from his nervousness* hence 
his intonation was not always quite perfect on his high notes, which 
were rather hard, and his double stops were hurried and indistinct; 
but... [he is] one of the most accomplished and delightful 
players we have ever heard. The band was most admirably led by 
Mr. Cramer and conducted by Mr. Ries. (‘ Morning Chronicle ’, 
March 13th; reprinted, ‘ Guardian’, March 19th.) 

Second Philharmonic Concert, March 2oth: 

Mr. Spohr, accompanied by Messrs. Watts, T. Cooke and 
Lindley, played a charmingly expressive and scientific Quartett, in 
the most finished and elegant manner, and was rewarded by repeated 
plaudits. .. . The Band was led with great spirit by Signo: 
Spagnoletti, and conducted by Mr. Cramer. (‘ Morning Chronicle ’, 
March 28th; reprinted, ‘ Guardian’, April 2nd.) 

** Oratorio’ Concert, March 22nd: 

On last Wednesday, the celebrated Spohr played a pot pourri at 
Drury Lane. . . . No equal violinist has arrived in England for 
many years. Application has done for him all that it could do. He 
has a complete command of the bow, his tone is smooth, pure, and 
powerful, and his execution singularly rapid, delicate and clear. But 
we are not so well assured of his brilliancy, and the selection of his solo 
disappointed us in his taste. The pot pourri was grounded on Mozart’s 
** La ci darem ” and a Russian air, neither fortunate in its adapta- 
tion, and both forcing the performer to turn to the variations for 
proof of his manual skill. He was loudly applauded in several 
passages at the close. But this pot pourri was not encored. Yet he is 
altogether a most admirable artist. . . . (‘ Guardian’, April 2nd). 

. . . Spohr is a violinist of the first rank; he has tone, taste, and 
facility, and all admirable. But . . . “‘ Laci darem ” is a charming 
duet, but unsuited for the violin; and the Russian air was the mere 
vulgar chaunt of boors. His skill is perfect and exquisite ; and only 
prejudiced by his selection. This fine performer, who is reputed 
the first in Germany, is a tall and manly looking person, bold, and 
in mature manhood. He seemed embarrassed by heat, though the 
night was chill; twenty years of public appearance have obviously 
been unable to establish his nerves. (‘ Guardian’, March 26th.) 

Third Philharmonic Concert, April roth: 

The third concert was, as a whole, a brilliant performance, and 
owed much of its éclat to a new symphony by M. Spohr, performed 
for the first time, which places him among instrumental composers 
of the highest class, being as remarkable for the eloquence and 


* Spohr himself remarks on his “ great nervousness”: ‘ I can explain it only through 


the presence of Viotti and other distinguished artists, whose possibly over-excited anti- 
cipations I had to satisfy.”"—Letter to Speyer, March 27th 1820. 
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vocality of its melody, and the consistency of its design, as for the 
scientific knowledge which it exhibits throughout. . . . Mr. Spohr 
led the band in a very novel and superior manner, and Mr. Attwood 
conducted at the pianoforte. (‘ Morning Chronicle’, May 4th; 
reprinted, ‘ Guardian’, May 7th.) 

Argyll Concert, April 2oth: 

. . . M. Spohr’s execution, admirable as it is, forms the least of 
his merits. Mechanical difficulties may be mastered by application, 
with a common capacity; but the true genius is discovered in style 
and expression; in these, and his performance of an Adagio, he has 
few competitors. His instrument, in the slow movements, can 
scarcely be said to want a voice and words to give it sentiment and 
passion, and his manner might be studied by our best singers with 
advantage to themselves and the public. (‘ Times’, April 22nd.) 


Fourth Philharmonic Concert, April 24th: 

M. and Mad. Spohr performed a duet for the harp and violin; 
the combination was interesting, but we were disappointed in the 
musical effect. . . . (‘ Morning Chronicle’, May 4th; reprinted, 
‘ Guardian’, May 7th.) 

New Musical Fund Concert, April 27th: 

. . . We were rather disappointed in Mr. Spohr: whether the 

orchestra or his violin was out of tune, we were unable to decide. 
‘ Morning Post’, April 29th.) 
Fifth Philharmonic Concert, May 8th: 

A very fine concert, . . . Mr. Mori led the band with spirit 
and effect, and Mr. Ries conducted at the pianoforte. (‘ Morning 
Chronicle’, May 15th.) 

Sixth Philharmonic Concert, May 22nd: 

It was an assemblage of choice things. . . . Mr. F. Cramer led 
the band, and Mr. C. Potter conducted. (‘ Morning Chronicle ’, 
June 12th.) 

Seventh Philharmonic Concert, June 5th: 

. . . Very unequal to the former. . . . We do not recollect any 
one of these concerts by which, as a whole, so little effect was 
produced. (‘ Morning Chronicle’, June 12th.) 


Press interest waned as the season drew to a close. The ‘ London 


— 


Magazine’, which in April had reported Spohr’s performances as 
having been ‘‘ the principal novelty and attraction of the present 
season *’, mentioned his benefit concert along with those of two other 
artists in a single sentence of its July issue; and the stalwart ‘ Morning 
Chronicle ’ did not review the eighth and last Philharmonic Concert 
of June roth at all. 

A more general article, with full mention of Spohr, appeared in 
the * Quarterly Musical Review’ (the only London musical 
periodical at this date). In the course of it occurs the following: 


The play of Mr. Spohr, a celebrated violinist, has been the grand 
circumstance of attraction during the season. . . . He first played 
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a concerto in the dramatic style; the composition was very clever, 
and classed under its proper head. A quartet, in which he after- 
wards assisted, was so entirely calculated to display the single 
performer as to injure its effect as a concerted piece. . . . Mr. Spohr 
has given very various proofs of his ability at different concerts. At 
that for the benefit of the New Musical Fund he played an air of 

Mozart’s with variations. The theme was touched with prodigious 

feeling and taste, and he introduced staccato runs into the variations 

with admirable skill and effect. 

Up to the date of this extract, covering the period of the first four 
Philharmonic concerts, Spohr was noticed as a solo violinist, a 
violinist-leader, and a composer, not a baton-conductor. Nor in the 
1821 survey in the same magazine is there any reference to Spohr 
or to baton-conducting. 

We turn from Press comment to the letters written by Spohr 
to his friend the composer Wilhelm Speyer (1790-1878) and repro- 
duced in Speyer’s biography, published in 1925. Carse uses one 
of these letters to disprove Birket Foster’s assertion that Spohr 
conducted with a baton at the Philharmonic on April roth. On 
April 17th (the date is wrongly given by Carse as April 14th) Spohr 
wrote, referring to that concert: 

Here . . . the “ conductor’”’, as he is styled on the bills, sits 
at the piano and plays from the full score, but gives neither the beat 
nor the tempo. This is supposed to be done by the “ leader” or 
first violin; but as he has only the first-violin part in front of him he 
can’t be of any help to the orchestra, so he contents himself with 
emphasizing his own part and letting the orchestra keep with him 
as best it can. . . . However, at the rehearsals I conducted in the 
old-established way from the score, and in the evening when it is 
de rigueur for the ‘“‘ conductor ”’ to be at the piano, I had it all so much 
by rote that I could help the orchestra even without the score.’ 
But these letters also go against Carse’s own contention that the 

baton was used at the concert of May 8th. Writing again on 
June 18th, Spohr dealt in some detail with his benefit concert 


(June 8th) but made no mention of using a baton—or indeed of 


being in a directing position—at any of the intervening Phil- 
harmonic concerts. He did say that “to-morrow” (that is, 
June 1gth) he was to direct the Philharmonic again; for “‘ to direct ” 
he used the same word (dirigieren) as he had employed to describe 
his function on April roth, when we know he did not use a baton. 
There is in fact no mention in Spohr’s letters (though admittedly 


” Carse’s translation. But he is surely in error in commenting: “ So it appears that 
Spohr bowed to custom on this occasion, and conducted ‘ at the piano’.’’ No; Spohr 
was no pianist. He says that he helped the orchestra *‘ even without the score ’’—but, 
had he been at the piano, he would have had the score. The ‘ Morning Chronicle ’ 
review mentions that Attwood was at the piano. 
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they may not be complete) of having actually used a baton at any 
concert in London. 

Thus the allegation that Spohr used a baton at the 1820 Phil- 
harmonic concerts is unsupported by either the press or by the letters 
written by Spohr at the time. From the press, indeed, we have 
categorical statements about who “led” and who “ conducted ” 
each concert up to and including the seventh, and these are flatly 
inconsistent with Spohr’s supposed baton-conducting. For the eighth 
and last concert we have no such categorical evidence; but Spohr 
made no mention of any plan to use a baton when writing, one day 
before, to Speyer. And the use of a baton at that concert, which 
began with Spohr’s unfamiliar Symphony in Ep, would be incon- 
sistent with the Autobiography itself; for that account tells how, at 
the baton-conducted concert, “‘ the music began and the orchestra 
executed the well-known symphony with unusual power and 
precision 

Yet this Autobiography, demonstrably inaccurate in its parti- 
culars of this period, is the sole source (it appears) of the story that 
the baton was used. The story should surely now be dropped from 
the history books. There may be objections. Perhaps it will be said 
that it is one thing to find Spohr inconsistent on points of detail, 
and another to accuse him of plain historical mis-statement. But it 
is not necessary to imagine anything so absurd as that Spohr was 
trying to falsify history. The case seems simply that he mis- 
remembered the third concert. At the rehearsal for that concert, 
as we know, he did use a baton. At the concert itself Attwood was 
at the piano, in the usual position of the “ conductor ”, but Spohr 
“led the band in a very novel and superior manner ” (‘ Morning 
Chronicle’). Probably he used his violin bow baton-wise to give 
cues (for he knew the full score “‘ by rote’, as his letter tells us) 
and to give the tempo and the beat. What more natural that, 
writing at least twenty-seven years after, he should have confused 
in his mind the rehearsal and the concert? 

The very fact that the baton-conducted concert, as described in 
the Autobiography, corresponds to no actual concert but takes in 
details from several different concerts (as well as referring to the 
concert-overture which was never performed at all) suggests that 
his memory was not clear and that his imagination was uncon- 
sciously at work. 
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MOZART AND THE HORN 


By MarTHA Kincpon Warp 


‘REMIND me to give plenty of good work for the horns,” said 
Mozart, aged eight, to his sister, when they were staying in Chelsea. 
He was writing his first symphony, but Nannerl’s ideas of good horn 
parts were not very advanced. The horns certainly make themselves 
heard, as they needs must with a miniature orchestra including 
besides only a string quartet and two oboes; but their range, scarce 
deviating from tonic and dominant, can hardly be called enter- 
prising. 

Mozart knew only the hand horn which, though liberally 
supplied with crooks, was not nearly so efficient as are the modern 
piston and rotary horns. Many notes were either frankly unpro- 
ducible or at least better left alone, and it was always something of 
a gamble to play any rapid passages. Most horn parts of the period 
naturally were only such as could be managed by players of moderate 
ability; and Mozart, no conscious innovator, was content most of 
the time to write no more elaborately than his contemporaries. 

An examination of the symphonies, all of which, except K. 96 in 
C, include a pair of horns or more, reveals that in none of them is 
there a part of wholly sustained interest. Even the G minor and 
‘ Jupiter’ symphonies have technically dull passages that almost 
might have belonged to, say, the little Bp symphony (K. 22) of 1765, 
where, in between small phrases of solid octaves and fifths, they have 
nothing else to do. However, the horn-player who approaches 
Mozart’s symphonies and concertos with patience, prepared to 
hold a tied G for half a dozen bars, and then gently pump out a 
long passage of staccato octave quavers, will occasionally be 
rewarded by some exquisite horn-writing. Many of the early 
symphonies dispense with horns in their slow movements, such as 
K. 45 in D, K. 48 also in D, K. 73 in C, and K. 76 in F, and even as 
late as 1774 they are omitted from the Andantino of the D major 
symphony (K. 202), and again from that in the delightful little one 
in C major (K. 338). Many trios, too, are for strings only and if, 
added to that, the poor horns are given only reiterated octaves or 
long-drawn-out cadences in the first and last movements, it is 
scarcely surprising that modern players, equipped with all that 
mechanical aids can give sigh, as I have heard them do, at the 
prospect of a dozen bars of low Eb. For the true musician there are 
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compensations—a certain nonchalance in the finale of the C major 
symphony of 1772 (K. 128), a small but delicately worked-out part 
for two horns in F and two in Bb in the Andantino Grazioso of the 
F major symphony (K. 130), and some amusing echoed octaves from 
horns and strings in the trio of that singing symphony in A major 
(K. 134). But not all horn-players find these a sufficient consolation 
for the absence of technical bravura. 

There is real lyrical quality in the two phrases between horns 
and oboes of the Andantino in the C major symphony (K. 162) of 
1772, while in the Andante of that in Bp (K. 182) there is 
an interesting passage where the flutes and horns alone lead back to 
the opening theme. Lovely dreamy tied chords are their 
characteristic in the first movement of the A major symphony 

K. 201), while they have little solo phrases with both oboes and 
strings in the Andante, and their dotted quaver octaves at the end 
of the Minuet are very important. Their mellowness in the Andante 
of the * Paris ’ symphony is also echoed gracefully in that in G major 
(K. 318), where Mozart made beautiful the plain device of a single 
horn bouncing lightly down an octave. » Unusually lovely, too, are 
their octave quavers with bassoons, trumpets and drums in an 
enchanting coda with strings to the slow movement of the ‘ Linz’ 
and their two bars after the Adagio in the Ep symphony (K. 543), 
complementing the first violin. 

In the G minor symphony (K. 551) their delay in entering the 
trio is a touch of supreme artistry. The simple theme is stated by 
strings, oboes, flute and bassoon. They begin the second half, and 
it is not till the return of the opening theme that the horns come 
sailing in with their own peculiar brand of sweet reasonableness. 
In the first movement of the ‘ Jupiter,’ notice the dramatic throbbing 
chords on horns and trumpets during the transition between first 
and seco: subjects, and their wonderful repeated octaves in sixes 
during the Andante. This idea is used in rising triplets in the 
recapitulation, and again magnificently in sixes, prano and fenuto, in 
the coda, where the pensiveness of the horns is thrilling in the best 
sense of that jaded word. Their thoroughly workmanlike part in 
the finale is not particularly wonderful until the four bars in the 
coda where horns and bassoons ring out the fugal subject—the horns 
for the first time—in answer to the drooping theme from the strings. 

Concertos.—In the piano concertos, too, the good horn parts 
must be sought as carefully as pearls. Discounting the not 
especially enlightened entries in the arranged works serving as 
concertos (K. 37, 39, 40 and 41), the first genuine Mozart concertos 
have very dull horn writing. More interesting is their vigorous 
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part in the ritornello of the Ep major concerto (K. 271), written in 
1777, and their two bars of grand staccato arpeggios with the strings 
during the development. In the recapitulation they alone announce 
the second subject, which is afterwards taken up by the piano. 
Small and conventional is their work in the two-piano concerto 
(K. 365), and in the Andante of the F major concerto (K. 413) it 
can hardly have been worth changing crooks for a few tied notes and 
one arpeggio echo. They have nothing important in the next two 
concertos, and the following one in Eb (K. 449), written as late as 
1784, has both oboes and horns marked ad libitum. ‘* Except for the 
Eb concerto,” wrote Mozart to his father in May 1784, ‘‘ which 
can be performed a quattro without wind instruments, the other three 
concertos have all wind instrument accompaniment.” The “ other 
three ” are those in Bb (K. 450), in D (K. 451), and in G (K. 453). 
As far as the first two are concerned the horns could, to all intents 
and purposes, be ad libitum too, for the tonic and dominant chords 
and plain cadential phrases that are almost a horn trade-mark 
scarcely serve for an integral part; but they have a little more 
interest in the beautiful G major concerto, with a hunting-call 
phrase opening the Presto end of the finale which is in the true horn 
tradition. 

No great use is made of them in the adorable concerto in Bp 
(K. 456), the following one in F (K. 459), or in the famous D minor 
concerto. But their otherwise ordinary part in the next concerto, 
in C (K. 467), is interesting because it shows how sometimes, when 
Mozart included trumpets in a work, he attempted an alliance 
between horns and trumpets rather than the woodwind groups. 
Here, as in the D major concerto (K. 451) and the later works 
K. 491, 503 and 537, Mozart has made his horns go all military, and 
the redcoats seem not far off. Only in the Larghetto of the concerto 
in C minor are the horns paired with woodwind, especially in their 
accompaniment of the clarinet and bassoon duet; but their dramatic 
repetition of the tonic and dominant octaves in the first movement is 
one of the most stirring moments in all music. Apart from phrases 
of stately sonority in the Andante of the piano concerto in C (K. 503), 
wherein they are without trumpets and drums, they have the usual 
straightforward military-sounding parts, and the same can be said 
of their work in the last concerto (K. 595). They have little worth 
mention in the ‘ Coronation’ or, somewhat surprisingly, in the A 
major concerto (K. 488), so by far their best work comes in the 
concerto in Ep (K. 482), composed in 1785. 

After the first rocket chords of Ep comes the piano link passage 
from horns and bassoons—later taken up by clarinets and 
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strings; an idea which is continued in the recapitulation. The 
softly repeated Ep octaves are turned to exquisite account in the 
Andante, and are followed by a melody for clarinet and horn that 
is all stars. In the final Allegro they become hunting horns again, 
as witness their satisfied pumps on the Eb arpeggio and chord, and 
their martial call to order after the soloist’s wanderings. But when 
the first clarinet comes dancing in with the delightful theme (bars 
52-58) it is the first horn, turned Titania, that accompanies an 
octave lower. During the Andantino Cantabile they have 
practically nothing. Yet they complete most of the phrases with 
three soft Ey quavers, and when there is silence at the end of a bar 
how one longs for the reassurance of those tranquil horns! On 
the return to tempo primo the horns are allied with the bassoons in 
the theme first played by clarinets and bassoons; and at last (bars 
386-394) they are given the main theme with flute and piano, as 
though Mozart could no longer keep from them a tune so obviously 
their birthright. 

The violin concertos, while mostly having quite reasonable and 
effective horn parts, contain nothing memorable, and it was while 
transposing at sight the horn part of the D major concerto (K. 218) 
one evening that I first realized what ordinary fare the poor horn- 
player mostly knows of Mozart. For every single time he plays the 
exhilarating passages in the Eb concerto (K. 482) he probably 
pumps away at the violin concerto fifty umes. The flute and 
bassoon concertos have simple horn parts, but there is a merry lite 
duet with horns and oboes restating the theme in the Rondo of the 
flute and harp concerto (K. 299) of 1778, and there is a delicious 
phrase with horns and solo harp (bars 128-131), a magic idea 
repeated with slight alterations in harmony in bars 299-306. 
Another gay solo phrase, in the finale of the Sinfonia Concertante 
for violin and viola (K. 364), repeated in bars 416-424, forms quite 
a daring solo for the period, in a concerted work. Finally there is 
the clarinet concerto (K. 622), with neat and vigorous horn parts, 
especially in the finale, when they become comically roguish, with 
plenty of their wonderfully sinister deep octave throbs, and a casual 
insistence on tonic and dominant so dear to the heart of the horn. 

SACRED Works.—There are horns in comparatively few of 
Mozart’s sacred works. Basset horns replace them in the Requiem, 
and an organ often dispenses with both instruments in the early 
Salzbtrg church music. Out of seven Litanies and Vespers only 
three include horns, and of these only the Litania de Venerabili 
Altaris Sacramento (K. 243), written at Salzburg in 1768, show 
any sign of intelligent horn-writing. The Agnus Dei of the Mass in C 
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(K. 262) is also the better for some attempt at genuine horn music, 
but neither this Mass nor the large one in C (K. 317) makes enough 
use of the material to hand. Horns have more chance in even their 
small parts in the two Regina Coeli (i.e. K. 108 and127); and in the 
Offertorium (K. 342) their simple accompaniment is quite inde- 
pendent of string support. The other Offertories (K. 117 and 222 
and the Veni Sancte Spiritus (K. 47) of 1768 have little work for 
them, but the Kyrie in Ep (K. 322) gives them a part with an air 
of childlike dignity; and in the motet ‘ Exultate Jubilate’ there is 
an effective cadential passage in which they hammer out the tonic 
octave in quaver and crochet, preceding the upper strings. This 
device, first used in bars 33-34, reappears in bars 68-69, 83-84 and 
again, with great significance, at the end. 

Two horns in F and two in D are magnificent in the great D 
minor Kyrie (K. 341), but little use is made of them in the Masonic 
Cantatas ‘ Die Maurerfreude’ and the “‘little’’ Freemasons’ Cantata. 
Nor are they much better off in ‘ Davidde Penitente,’ and it is left 
to the Passion Cantata (K. 42), composed in 1767, to provide a 
surprisingly free and well thought-out part for the opening aria, 
with widely spaced chords and the impressive dotted quaver. That 
Mozart well knew the terrific power of the dotted-quaver rhythm 
is shown in his Masonic Funeral Music (K. 477), in which one horn 
in Eb and one in C link the basset horns with the double bassoon 
and the upper woodwind. 

MisceELLANgEOus Preces.—None of the symphonic movements 
have interesting horn parts, and for all they play in the Minuet (K. 
122) they might just as well have not appeared at all. The same can 
be said of their work in the Concertone for two violins in D (K. 190), 
the Adagio for violin (K. 261), and the very lovely flute Andante 
(K. 315). Their emphasis on tonic and dominant in the violin 
Rondo Concertante (K. 269) is not exciting, but it does serve to give 
point and punch to the movement. Amongst other miscellaneous 
works not very distinguished for their horn writing, mention should 
be made of a number of small Marches, most of which are good fun 
to hear once in a while, and have horn parts that are occasionally 
amusing, if not very advanced. Two solo fanfares enliven the March 
in D (K. 290), and there is a jolly passage in the later D major 
March (K. 237), where the bassoons sport upward octave leaps and 
the horns jump obstinately downwards. A careful survey of the 
dance music reveals nothing more important for the horns than a 
few nursery romps, but it is not every composer who can turn out 
such graceful nursery romps simultaneously with concertos, operas 
and symphonies that have made all the world marvel. 
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Operas.—There are horns in all Mozart’s operas, but curiously 
enough they are sometimes used more ingeniously in the earlier 
than in some of the later and greater ones. Their part in the first 
act of ‘ The Observance of the First Commandment’ (K. 35), 


) which was written in 1766, is restricted but, especially in the arias 


Nos. 2 and 4, there is a definite plan to use the horns as valuable 
solo instruments, even with small parts, and the way in which 
Mozart contrasts them with oboes is extraordinarily good for a ten- 
year-old boy. The next two operas, ‘ Apollo and Hyacinth ’ (K. 38) 
and ‘ Bastien and Bastienne’ (K. 50), have much less healthy horn 
parts; and the only remarkable points about ‘ La Finta Semplice ’ 
K. 51) are the use of the corni di caccia in the aria No. g, and the 
oddly unimaginative writing for horns in Fracasso’s aria (20) where, 
as sole representatives of the wind choir, they should have had 
something better to do. 

In ‘ Mitridate’ (K. 87), composed at Milan in 1770, they wake 
up after two acts of indifferent parts, and suddenly surprise us in 
Farnace’s aria (22) by an alliance with violas in the second bar of 
the orchestral introduction, a flash of dominance so compelling that 
it reappears twice during the aria. More interesting, too, is their 
work in the finale, but there is nothing outstanding in ‘ Ascanio in 
Alba’ (K. 111), unless it be the pleasant horn cadences in Silvia’s 
attractive little cavatina (No. 13); and the same may be said of 
‘Il Sogno di Scipione,’ where only a surprisingly pretty run in 
thirds with the flutes towards the end of the overture is significant. 
In * Lucio Silla’ they frequently share a line with the trumpets, 
which limits them to very ordinary music, but in ‘ La Finta 
Giardiniera,’ composed at Salzburg and Munich during 1774 and 
1775, there are a few points of interest—their change from being 
typical brass instruments with trumpets in Nos. 3 and 8, to joining 
forces with oboes in the aria (6), with a charming passage in thirds, 
and a notable duet with the flutes in 3-8 during the finale of Act IT. 
It is simple stuff, but not without the charm of the unexpected. 
Then there is an exquisite duet between first horn and first violin 
at the end of the overture to ‘ I] Re Pastore,’ which also has a happy 
‘ittle F major aria (1) wherein horns and flutes join gaily, and some 
entertaining play between oboes, flutes and horns in the aria (9). 

‘ Zaide’ presents nothing for our special consideration, and that 
fascinating piece ‘ Thamos King of Egypt’ is remarkable only for 
Mozart’s unusual use of the more sombre qualities of the horn. But 
‘ Idomeneo ’ produces another of the surprises which the Mozartian 
student is always meeting. After a succession of ordinary parts 
comes Ilia’s aria (No. 11) in Act II, scored for strings, flute, oboe, 
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bassoon and one horn in Ep. This aria, marked Andante, is 
elaborately beautiful, with a most exacting and exciting horn part. 
The solo phrases are cast among the single woodwind, and the 
horn tosses off staccato demisemiquavers like a veteran. More 
lovely is the tender phrase (bars 40-47) where the horn accompanies 
the voice, supported first by strings and then woodwind, before 
running nimbly up a scale in answer to the oboe and flute. A 
short passage of Alberti accompaniment further shows what Mozart 
could expect of the horn; but ‘ Idomeneo’ was written for the 
Munich orchestra which had come from Mannheim and was, as 
everyone knew, one of the best in Europe. 

Both ‘ Il Seraglio’ and the ‘ Impresario’ have carefully written 
but not outstanding horn parts, and even ‘ Figaro,’ famous for its 
orchestral characterization, makes less use of horns than one might 
have expected. But their laughs in staccato triplets with bassoons 
and violins in the opening duet, their clever octave echoes in Figaro’s 
cavatina, and their air of military competence in “‘ Non pit andrai ” 
are well worth waiting for. In ‘ Don Giovanni’ and ‘ La Clemenza 
di Tito,’ Mozart’s last opera, they have little beyond the usual solid 
accompaniment; but there are two outstanding numbers in the 
second Act of ‘ Cosi fan Tutte,’ and some good work in ‘ The Magic 
Flute.’ In the duet (No. 21) of ‘ Cosi fan ’ the orchestra is composed 
solely of wind instruments until just before the end, and though the 
horn part is pure accompaniment it is both beautiful and noble. 
Fiordiligi’s big E major aria (25) has difficult and carefully worked- 
out parts for two horns, with little solo phrases and inconsequent 
remarks. Note especially a passage with the flutes during the 
opening Adagio, and a sudden semiquaver phrase for the first horn 
with lumbering accompaniment from the second, which is a delight 
to pick out from among the activities of the rest of the orchestra. 

None knew better than Mozart what a strong natural roguishness 
the horn possesses, despite its frequent delicate loveliness; and the 
punch its cadences give to Papageno’s “ Jolly bird-catcher ”’ song 
is wonderful. By contrast the horns have some effective staccato 
jangles in the Queen of Night’s second aria, but they revert to 
comedy in Papageno’s aria (20), where they are happier in their 
clodhopping humour, and are a constant joy to the listener. 

Arias.—Horns are included in all but two of the arias— Alma 
grande e nobil core’ (K. 578), and ‘ Rivolgete a lui’ (K. 584); but 
in many of them, such as the tenor aria ‘ Clarice cara mia sposa ’ 
(K. 256), written in 1776, and ‘ Bella mia fiamma’ (K. 528), 
composed in 1787, their parts do not rise above an occasional and 
not very prominent remark. But the early recitative and aria 
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‘ A Berenice e Vologeso ’ (K. 70) has horns in G, with some charming 
wee phrases allied to the oboes: an unadventurous part, but it makes 
all the difference between a dull performance and one worth the 


} effort. In the soprano aria ‘ Per pieta, bell’ idol mio’ (K. 78) they 


have a couple of fanfares at the end, accompanying the lady’s 
roulades, and their lovely cascades of thirds in 3-8 time, with flutes, 
at the opening of ‘ Si mostra la sorte > (K. 209) have some of the 
clittering fascination of their part with flutes and strings in the 
scena and aria ‘ Misera, dove son!’ (K. 369) of 1781. 

Two other arias deserve mention from the horn’s point of view: 
‘Per pieta, non ricercate’ (K. 420), with gentle staccato quavers 
now played by horns and echoed by clarinets, now vice versa, now 
with all three together in delightful harmony; and ‘ Mentre ti 
lascio’ (K. 513), which has a triplet passage in thirds beween 
clarinets and horn, with string and wind interjections, which 
is sheer joy, as is the subtle variation on the same idea thirty-four 
bars before the Pit Allegro. Even their tied octaves become 
something wonderfully valuable, with flutes, clarinets and bassoons 
murmuring above. 

SeRENADES.—In the serenades and divertimentos, rather than 
in the concertos and symphonies, Mozart’s horn comes into its own. 
In his day the instrument was still considered a rough diamond, 
unless in the hands of a master like Punto or Leitgeb, and the breezy 
style of the outdoor serenade or lunchtime divertimento suited it 
down to the bell. There are eleven extant serenades including 
horns, and each has something interesting for them to do. The 
early serenade in D (K. 100), composed in 1769, has a solo oboe and 


' horn in the Andante, and Mozart has most skilfully given the horn 


a true solo part which was yet not beyond the possibility of any good 
player of his time. The trio of the first minuet has another charming 
dialogue between oboe and horn, and the following Allegro is a most 
cheerful romp. The second serenade, in F (K. 101), is somewhat 
less interesting, but in the third (K. 185) of 1773 the opening theme 
of the first movement is given to horns, violas and bass, a most 
unusual and stimulating combination which reappears in the 
recapitulation, and there are some glimpses of the horn’s graciousness 
in the A major Andante. In the D major serenade (K. 203) it is 
again the Andante which offers the best horn music, with one in G 
and another in D in a lovely study of horn echoes against a blurred 
string background. The next work, also in D (K. 204), is less 
important, although there is again a horn in D and one in G in the 
Andante, and the ‘ Haffner’ (K. 250) is also not very enterprising; 
but the serenade in D (K. 251) has horns that are languorous in the 
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slow movement, while harking back to the eternal hunting-call in 
the Rondo and final Marcia alla Francese. The following serenade 
(K. 320) was not composed till 1779. It is a good work, with an 
Andantino in D minor of compelling charm, in which the melancholy 
and expressive horn echo is cunningly used; and there is a part of 
somewhat feverish gaiety for a posthorn in the finale. 

The last three serenades are the important ones for wind instru- 
ments— in Bb (K. 361), Ep (K. 375), and C minor (K. 388). The 
first of these was composed in 1780, for the Munich orchestra again, 
and there are four horns, two in F and two in Bb basso. They are 
not very adventurously used; and one remembers them more for 
their delicate blending with the more wilful woodwind than for any 
elaborate solo, although their menacing low octaves in the Bb minor 
trio of the second minuet are extremely effective, and they have 
some delicious echoes of the clarinet in the second of the Variations. 
When one hears them coming through the rich woodwind tone it is 
like the sun’s piercing of morning clouds with arrows of light. 

In the first movement of the Ep serenade the first horn plays a 
theme with the clarinets (bars 84-88) while the second provides a 
running commentary underneath; and the idea is reversed in the 
recapitulation, when both horns, second clarinet and bassoon supply 
the Alberti accompaniment. Their ever latent melancholy makes 
the trio superb, and they are unusually chromatic in the Adagio. I 
like particularly a passage where the second horn’s arpeggio starts 
off the second clarinet, followed by second bassoon who brings back 
the horn. Thereafter the horn’s arpeggios are a main feature of the 
movement. There is some splendid work for the horns in the 
C minor serenade, and especially remarkable is their graceful union 
with the oboe during the first movement. The Andante is a lovely 
woodwind song, with the horns’ light accompaniment distinguished 
by their fine solo passage wherein, discreetly supported by bassoons, 
they play the gentle melody with which the clarinets open the 
movement. 

DiverTIMENTOS.—The first of these in Ep (K. 113) suffers from 
the later inclusion of oboes, English horn and bassoons to join the 
strings, clarinets and horns, which are not very ingeniously added. 
All the same, the horns have a very unshackled part for a work 
written at Milan as early as 1771. Their four solo bars with strings 
(13-16) in the Andante, and emphatic opening of the second half, 
and their prominent part at the start of the Allegro, with clarinets 
and the added oboes, are all typical touches which would grace 
mealtime music rather than a symphony. The next Divertimento, 
in D (K. 131), is a very enjoyable affair, including a trio for a 
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glorious quartet of trenchant horns, another trio adding woodwind 
and, as an afterthought, strings, and a second minuet which is a 
charming conversation-piece between four horns and strings. There 
is some serious horn-writing in the Adagio preceding the gay 
Allegro Molto, and then an orchestral free-for-all, with ingenious 
feats for third and fourth horns. Both this and the later Diverti- 
mento (K. 252) make far heavier demands on horn-players than do 
any of the symphonies or concertos, and the top C and—in K. 252— 
D are amazing notes to find in such a composition. 

The little works in Ep (K. 166) and Bb (K. 186) have several 
original touches for horns, with a solo in the Andante of the first, 
which is half whimsically, half sentimentally accompanied by 
clarinets and bassoons, and one wonderful phrase with bassoons in 
the finale of the second which is full of the friendly mockery that is 
never far from Mozart at his most stylish. 

The D major divertimento (K. 205) has a pleasant horn solo in 
the trio of the second minuet, and there is more amusing chatter in 
the trio of that in F (K. 213), with a horn duet supported at either 
end of the scale by oboe and bassoon. The Bp divertimento 

K. 240) is a most agreeable work but, like its successor in F 
K. 247), has no outstanding horn-work. The following one in Ep 
(K. 252) is one of the most naturally lovely Mozart wrote, and 
provides the horn with some delightful Alberti accompaniment in 
the minuet, a feature which also appears in the Andantino of that 
excellent Bp Divertimento (K. 270); while the fourth of the Varia- 
tions in the Divertimento in F (K. 253) gives the horn a chance to 
poke fun in the nicest possible way. 

The Salzburg Notturno (K. 286) of 1777 is for strings and horns, 
for whom there is nothing spectacular; but as an essay in horn 
echoes it is an enchanting work, and makes one think of Tennyson’s 
“horns of Elfland faintly blowing”. The divertimento in Bb 
(K. 287) is something of a string ensemble with horn accompani- 
ment, and there is little horn solo work in the next divertimento, in 
Ep (K. 289) for two oboes, horns and bassoons; but the most 
famous of the divertimentos, in D major (K. 334), has some good 
horn passages. The horn is entrusted with the burden of the major 
variation in an uncommonly good Theme and Variations, and there 
is a moment of great pathos in the long-drawn-out coda, with low 
moaning notes from the horns. 

SoLo Worxs.—The number of solo works for horn shows how in 
the eighteenth century, side by side with the belief that some 
orchestral instruments were scarcely fit for more than dining-room 
music, was the fact that all instrumentalists played far more concerted 
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and chamber music than is usual now. Not even today, when 
we flawer ourselves we know everything about music and have the 
most unassailably correct horns, do we hear the horn concertos at all 
frequently, though three are recorded and are played by all the best 
and worst musicians, in and out of the music schools. Now, alas, 
there is something a little too consciously artful in the way in which 
we perform our wind-instrument concertos, and I wonder if we shall 
ever grow up to play them as naturally as we breathe, because we 
are instrumentalists. 

The first horn concerto, in D (K. 412), was written, as were all 
the others, the horn quintet, and probably numerous divertimento 
parts, for that clever horn-player (and, in his spare time, cheese- 
monger) Ignaz Leitgeb. The first concerto, written in 1782, is a 
slight work, but with a robust charm of its own, especially in the 
Rondo. A most entertaining player gave me my first hearing of it 
in Yorkshire, and I well remember my joy at the sudden twist into 
D minor in the Rondo, which is a youthful sketch for the more 
mature ventures into minor keys of the last two and finest concertos. 
The second Concerto (K. 417) in Ep dates from 1783. It has an 
accompaniment of oboes, horns and strings, also the constitution of 
the orchestra of the so-called fourth concerto (K. 495), which many 
experts believe, with good reason, to have been written before the 
third. The similarity between the second and fourth certainly 
supports this theory, and it is hard to imagine anyone, having written 
anything as fine as the third, reverting to the less impressive though 
charming style of the fourth. 

K. 417 is a more ambitious work than K. 412; there are more 
formidable runs, more chromaticism and a wider range. It is a 
first-rate example of how to make the most of a limited instrument; 
and once more Mozart enthralls us by sudden changes into the 
minor or—a favourite idea—by making the horn complete a phrase 
with a few quavers an octave lower. Yet somehow the work 
remains a miniature, lovely still, especially in the slow movement that 
wrings our hearts by its recurring octave drop, but tiny even in the 
joy of its Rondo, which is excellent fun. The so-called fourth 
concerto is a joyful composition, and its style, which is at once 
assured and attractive, accounts for its being the best known of the 
quartet and, perhaps, the best loved. The episodes in the minor 
that flash in and out of the major themes, like gold thread in a costly 
fabric, are touching but not too exacting in their pathos; and so 
deftly is the piece written that ordinary listeners could scarcely have 
been aware of its technical difficulty. The Romanza breathes 
sighing tenderness, and somehow reminds me of the Countess’s 
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cavatina, “‘ Porgi amor”; for, though it is not at all the same 
thematically, it has the same dignity and feeling. The finale is 
everyone’s favourite, the cavalier of all the Rondos, a witty piece, 
abounding in energy, but still with those touches of sadness that are 
never far from superior jesting. 

The date of the third concerto, if we discount Kéchel’s 1783, is 
unknown, but there is a strong belief that it was composed in about 
1788. It is a work of great quality and imagination. The orchestra, 
including strings and bassoons, also has clarinets for the sake of the 
warmth and roundness of tone that are supplied to the second and 
fourth concertos by orchestral horns. None of the movements are 
concerned so much with horn heroics as with the continuation oi a 
long and flowing melodic line, and the soloist is often called upon to 
play simple semibreves rather than sport a dramatic arpeggio; but 
the result, especially when a drop is made to low Eb or, even better, 
By, is musical magic. The Romanza is the only slow movement in 
Ay. It is a piece of peerless and serene loveliness, and very short. 
Even the cheerful Rondo is not so carefree as that in K. 495. Not 
only does it revert, in the middle section, to the pensive style of the 
Romanza, but its very opening is subtly different from the other. 
In both the soloist begins with a Bb and six Ep quavers a fourth 
higher; but whereas the fourth continues with a first inversion of 
the dominant chord that sounds poised and confident, the third has 
a seventh Eb that slips shyly up through Eg to F. Not even the 
comic low notes which the horn later stammers out, or the heartening 
hunting-calls, can quite shake off the curious feeling of sensitive 
awareness this Rondo seems to possess. 

The Rondo for horn in Eb (K. 371) is unfinished, but an interest- 
ing composition. As a Rondo it falls below the standard of both 
K. 495 and K. 447, for though it is amusing it is not so much so as 
the one, and though it has character it has not so much depth as the 
other. But it is a master-craftsman’s sketch of all the possibilities of 
an instrument with an incomplete range. The runs, cunningly 
contrived so that a good player need not tire, the chromatics and 
minor trends which always sound so much more appealing on the 
horn than on a more sophisticated instrument, all point to the works 
tocome. And there is a passage before the return of the first subject, 
with fifth intervals, semiquaver repetitions going higher and higher, 
and a tied G before the return, very suggestive of the clarinet 
concerto. 

Technically there are some interesting points about the Rondo 
and the four concertos. All except the first concerto are for the Ep 
crook, which was more up to the soloist’s standards than either the 
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D crook (used in K. 412) or the F crook, being more velvety in tone, 
and surer in intonation. In their range (written) none of the works 
use the Fg above middle C, which was a tricky and uncertain note 
to produce. On the other hand, the Ab above, also a bad note, 
appears in all except the first concerto, while its upper octave, far 
easier to produce, is only to be found in the first and fourth. K. 412 
uses only twelve notes, while the second and fourth concertos and 
the Rondo have twenty. Here again the similarity between the two 
concertos is apparent, for they have exactly the same notes save for 
an Fb in K. 417 and the bad Ab in K. 495. Both touch top C and 
drop to G below middle C, while K. 447, with an uneven compass of 
seventeen notes, almost makes us believe there are seventy. 

The horn part in the Sinfonia Concertante (K. Anh. 9), which 
Mozart wrote in Paris, was composed for Punto, another gifted horn- 
player, to judge by the newspapers of the time. Unfortunately the 
manuscript was lost, and we possess only a version which is partly or 
wholly arranged, and hence it is impossible to tell how much of the 
amazing and lovely horn-writing is genuine Mozart. A tale of 
confusion, too, surrounds the twelve Horn Duets (K. 487), which 
have been published for many combinations of instruments and 
hawked around in various frightful editions. These little pieces 
have now been published in their original form, with a preface 
of extreme length and some interest, vindicating the claims of the 
horn.* They are charming little movements, and contain some 
startling virtuoso passages, not only for the first but also for the 
second horn, who has many low notes which are not easy to stop 
correctly on a hand horn. 

The glorious piano and woodwind Quintet (K. 452) is vintage 
Mozart, and considered by himself to be one of his finest works. 
Although truly concertante the horn has a good part and is able to 
show, better than in almost any other work, how graciously it can 
blend at will with clarinet, oboe and bassoon. Highlights in this 
fine work are the passage early in the development of the first move- 
ment where a phrase with a fifth drop, first played by the oboe, is 
changed into the minor by the clarinet, echoed by the bassoon, and 
finally brought tranquilly back to the major by the horn; and the 
second subject in the recapitulation, which is opened by the horn, 
with wistful Alberti accompaniment from the bassoon. 

Finally there is the horn Quintet (K. 407), composed in 1782 for 
Leitgeb; and if Mozart’s works for special persons reflect their style 
and characteristics as well as their technique—as I am sure they do— 


bd Introduction to the McGinnis & Marx edition of Mozart’s Twelve Duos for two 
French Horns (K. 487), by Josef Marx. 
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what an entertaining, able and graceful player he must have been! 
Many rank the quintet with the concertos, and with good reason for, 
though it may be easier in some ways, it is harder in others, and it 
has that complete assurance and polished style of the best in Mozart. 
It is both a magnificent and a lovable work. The horn, when it 
laughs in repeated staccato quavers at either end of the scale, is 
only Leporello under another name; and none can fail to see the 
mocking fun in the horn’s return to the Rondo theme (bars 48-57), 
with Mozart laughing at himself, at Leitgeb and at us. The range 
of twenty-three notes—not the F4 but the Ap again—affords plenty 
of scope for contrast. And there is one fascinating point. Besides 
the octave leap, down and up, of which Mozart makes great use 
here as elsewhere, there are two captivating appearances of a ninth 
leap up: in bar 49 of the first movement, which returns in the recapi- 
tulation, and in the minor episode of the Rondo, where it is startlingly 
effective. 

In this survey we have seen how richly Mozart used the horn. 
exploiting its whole emotional range from buffoonery and satire. 
thence to the nimble wit of the Rondos, and in the slow movements 
to pure melodic charm. He recognized in the horn the strongest 
mediator between the self-sufficient strings and the uneven, imper- 
fect woodwind groups. His horn-writing is a mirror of the horn- 
playing of his time. Ifa good deal of it is a business of making the 
most of severe limitations, the player of to-day, with his mechanical 
perfection, does well to look respectfully at the evidence Mozart’s 
writing affords of the art of such a man as Leitgeb. To solve all 
those tricky problems Leitgeb’s ear had to be more finely attuned 
than is necessary to-day. Mozart filled the compositions written for 
him with a variety of awkward intervals that would make many a 
modern player shudder if he had to pitch them accurately on an old 
hand-horn. With our transformed instrument we should look 
humbly at such things as the runs in the second subject of the Rondo 
in K. 407. These are a poser even now; and the fact that they are 
there at all is an acknowledgment of that musical valour which rises 
superior to the limitations of an instrument. They were not all 
duffers, those eighteenth-century horn-players! On the other hand, 
what duffers some of them were Mozart has told us with inimitable 
wit. There is one work of his which should every now and then be 
played to remind all quacks what a musician of genius thinks of 
them. This is ‘ Ein Musicalischer Spass’ (K. 522) for strings and 
two horns, composed in 1787. The idiocy of the horns, their dim- 
witted pumping on one octave, their attempts at chromatic emanci- 
pation in the minuet and, above all, their Herculean trills and 
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seventeen bars of tied octave G! It is exquisite mockery, this 
exposure of the bunglers who lay their rude hands on the sacred 
things of art. 


SUMMER SCHOOL ENDS 


Tuey are all gone now, with all their instruments, 
Their young enthusiasms, their old regrets . 

And so the busy musickings are stilled. 

We must go, too. But first look through with me 
This postern-gate in the corner: up to the lawns, 

The terraces, the girdling cloisters, some of the rooms 
(No, ours is out of sight) whence through the trees 
Commingled music, with such iterance, 

Drifted athwart the summery country-side. 

Nothing to see? Or hear? Why look at it? 

Come, you, my friend, with brush and colours hitched 
To your ’cello-case: and you—fie on those empty staves, 
Sheets of them, bottoming your taut valise!— 

I do believe there’s work for you both up there; 
Among those silences an eloquence 

That might be shown us by the pair of you. 

Hearing’s not all, nor seeing, as I hold, 

Nor sweep of bow, nor what comes under the fingers 
We scarce know how or why. There’s something more, 
’Fore God, there is, and a man might find it out. 
Thus . . . All those communings with music, all 
That joined endeavours meant among ten-score souls 
Growing to conscious harmony—ay, harmony, 

And that fair scene to talk about it in. 

Trust me, up there is something you might record, 
Reveal in colour and sound. Meanwhile, I grant 
Here’s silence for you. The very birds are hushed, 
Save that one dove, above the concert-room, 

Attunes the silence to our melancholy . . . 

Well, we must go. You'll think about it later. 


W. Murray MARSDEN. 
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BEETHOVEN'S “ALLEGRO ASSAI”’ 
By STEWwArt 


Ever since it was pointed out—I think, by Ernest Newman—that 
Tovey seemed to have been napping when he exhorted students of 
Beethoven’s pianoforte sonatas to regard “‘ allegro assai”’ as equiva- 
lent to “fast enough”, and that “allegro assai” really means 
“very fast”, it has been assumed that the last word had been 
spoken on the matter. It may be, however, that Tovey was not 
wrong at all or, at least, no more wrong than Beethoven himself. 

There are two passages in Tovey’s notes in the Associated 
Board’s edition of the sonatas in which “ allegro assai” is dealt 
with. The first is in the note to the finale of the C major sonata, 
Op. 2, No. 3, and runs as follows: ‘ Assai originally meant the same 
as assez. Both in Italian and French the same ironical process has 
caused these equivalents of ‘ pretty fast’ to suggest extremes. Never 
lose sight of the literal meaning, and be content to take Allegro assat 
‘fast enough’.”” The second passage refers to the scherzo of the 
sonata in G, Op. 14, No. 2. It reads: “* Cling to the proper meaning 
of assai. Not ‘extremely’ but assez: lively enough.” It is to be 
noted, in the first place, that Tovey is finding in the tempo-indication 
a justification for his instinctive feeling about the music, and not 
merely forcing the music to conform to the literal meaning of a 
label. The best way to find out what Beethoven meant by “ allegro 
assai”’ is to consider the cases in which he uses it. 

There is one other conspicuous use of the term in the sonatas, 
and that is in connection with the first movement of the Appas- 
sionata. Tovey has said nothing about this instance, but we may 
ask ourselves, Is this movement really to be taken very fast? Is 
“allegro assai” here equivalent to “allegro molto” or even 
presto’? Ifso, what becomes of the pid allegro ” at the end? 
‘ Allegro assai”’ in this case obviously is at least something short 
of a top speed. 

If we turn to the symphonies, surely the most striking use of the 
term is in connection with the main theme of the finale of the Ninth 
Symphony. Here again there seems more than a suspicion that 
Beethoven means something other than “ very fast”. I am well 
aware that this great theme has, with a sort of spurious reverence, 
sometimes been slowed down to an extent that completely contra- 
dicts its true character. But we cannot overlook the significant fact 
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that when this theme had, in the sketch-books, reached a form almost 
identical with that in which it finally appears in the symphony, it 
was marked “ moderato” (see Nottebohm II, p. 184). In the 
accepted sense of the terms it is a far cry from “ moderato” to 
** allegro assai’”’. 

But perhaps the most important case to consider in any investiga- 
tion of what Beethoven understood by “ assai”’ is that in the song- 
cycle ‘ An die ferne Geliebte’. In this work Beethoven uses both 
German and Italian terms. Toward the end of the second song there 
is a stringendo (‘nach und nach geschwinder ’’), followed almost 
immediately by “ assai allegro”’, over which Beethoven writes, 
ziemlich geschwind There is no doubt about the meaning o! 
those German words. They mean “ fairly ” or “ pretty fast’. The 
only question that can remain in the mind now is whether Beethoven 
meant to give his “ assai”’ this meaning of “ fairly’ only when he 
put it in front of the word it qualified, or whether the “ allegro 
assai ’’ which occurs shortly after the above example, at the beginning 
of the third song, is to be understood in the same sense as the already 
interpreted “ assai allegro”. But even if Beethoven did wish to 
make this distinction, which is doubtful, the fact remains that he 
did, on occasion at least, think of “assai’’ as meaning only 
fairly ”’. 

There is another interesting case in the Rathsel-Canon in Vol. 22 
of the Complete Works, which is marked “ assai sostenuto ” and 
translated by Beethoven “ ziemlich ernsthaft”. The same word 
** ziemlich ” is here used in the same sense, and this is at least an 
example to be borne in mind in connection with the opening of the 
string quartet Op. 132, whose “ assai sostenuto ” (clearly “ rather ” 
or “ fairly ” slow) is often played at an extremely slow pace.' 

The quartets provide many examples of Beethoven’s attempts to 
convey new subtleties of tempo. Conventional Italian terms are 
expanded, and sometimes he falls back on the significant “* quasi ’’, 
as in Op. 131 with its “ Adagio quasi un poco andante”’ and 
** molto poco adagio ”, and Op. 18, No. 2, with its finale ‘‘ Allegro 
molto quasi Presto”’. The “ Allegro assai ” of Op. 190 is interesting, 
since it is given in conjunction with “ Alla danza tedesca ’’—again 
surely an indication that it is not a very fast tempo. It is worth 
comparing this “alla tedesca” with the ‘ Presto alla tedesca ” 
of the G major Sonata, Op. 79, where Tovey, surely rightly, remarks 


? Another case in point is the scherzo of Op. 106, marked ‘* assai vivace ’. Beethoven 
would obviously have translated this “ ziemlich lebhaft”. It is significant that in the 
sketches (Nottebohm II, pp. 130-131) the only words used are “ allegro” and 
““ geschwind ’’. There is nowhere a suggestion of very fast, and indeed the “ assai vivace ” 
is obviously meant to be properly offset by the “ presto ” of the Trio. 
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that “the alla tedesca is the essential matter here; the Presto is 
misleading if you take it by itself”. 

With regard to the “ Allegro molto quasi Presto ” of the finale 
to Op. 18, No. 2, it seems abundantly clear from this and other 
examples that, for Beethoven, “ allegro molto” was the very fast 
tempo, rather than “allegro assai”. There is no doubt, for 
example, about the great speed of the fugue-finale of the C major 
quartet, Op. 59, No. 3, a typical “ allegro molto’. In this respect, 
too, the Diabelli Variations are illuminating. Variation 22 is 
headed “‘ Allegro molto alla ‘ Notte e giorno faticar’ di Mozart ”’, 
( Mozart himself has “ molto allegro ” for this song), and Variation 23 
is an “ allegro assai”’. Will anyone dare to affirm that Variation 23 
goes faster than Variation 22? With Mozart and these labels it 
would have had to do so. As it happens, Mozart’s “ molto allegro ” 
in this case is indeed followed in ‘ Don Giovanni’ by an “ allegro 
assai”’, and no doubt for him the latter indicates a faster tempo. 
In this Mozart was merely following traditional usage. His father 
Leopold lays it down in the ‘ Versuch einer griindlichen Violin- 
schule*: ‘* Presto heisst geschwind und das Allegro assai ist wenig 
davon unterschieden. Molto Allegro ist etwas weniger als Allegro 
assai, doch ist es geschwinder als Allegro.” 

Perhaps the best indication of the difference in Mozart’s mind 
between “‘ presto ”’, “ allegro assai”’ and “ allegro molto” is to be 
found in the fact that originally the ‘ Schayspieldirektor ’ overture 
was marked “ allegro assai”’, but it was finally marked “ presto ”’; 
and originally the first movement of the G minor symphony was 
likewise marked “allegro assai”’, but that was scored out and 
replaced by “ molto allegro ”’. 

What I am suggesting here is that, Beethoven was apparently 
disinclined to use “allegro assai”’ in the conventional sense as 
represented by Mozart, that is, as a very fast tempo-indication 
bordering on presto. It has been shown that he did, in fact, on 
occasion, translate “‘ assai’’ as “‘ ziemlich ”, and it may be that the 
thought of “‘ fairly ” fast was always at the back of his mind when 
he used the term “ allegro assai”’. There is plenty of evidence that, 
in tempo-indications as in everything else, Beethoven’s was an 
original and not a conventional attitude. He was obviously often 
worried about the Italian terms. Mozart would never have written, 
for example, ‘“‘ Andante con moto assai vivace quasi allegretto ma 
non troppo ”’, as Beethoven did in the Kyrie of the Mass in C. Here 
assai”’ again obviously means “ rather ”’. 

It is true that appeal to the Italian dictionaries, whether of our 
own or of Beethoven’s day, may be as little relevant in the case of 
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the word ‘“‘ assai”’ as in the case of “allegro”’ itself. But dic- 
tionaries of music should give us not merely literal translations of 
such words but musicians’ usage. Grove, like many another, fails 
us here, saying simply: “‘ ASSAI (Ital.) ‘very’; e.g. ‘ allegro 
assai’, very fast.” There is more to it than that. I like the down- 
right statement of Nathaniel Bailey in his great pre-Johnson Dic- 
tionary. It is the most explicit account of Tovey’s “‘ mistake ” that 
I have come across. I quote from the “ New Edition” by Joseph 
Nicol Scott (1764): 

Assai (in music books) is always joined with some other word to 
weaken the strength or signification of the word to which it is joined. 
Thus, for example, when it is joined with the words vivace, allegro or 
presto, all of which denote a quick movement; it signifies that the 
music must not be performed quite so brisk or quick, as each of these 
words, if alone, would require: again, being joined to either of the 
words, adagio, grave or largo, which all denote a slow movement, it 
intimates that the music must not be performed quite so slow as 
each of those words, if alone, would require. 

It is only fair to give the contemporary (1767) and opposite 
account of the matter by Rousseau in his ‘ Dictionnaire de Musique’: 

ASSAI. Adverbe augmentatif qu’on trouve assez souvent joint 
au mot qui indique le mouvement d’un Air. Ainsi presto assai, 
largo assai, signifient fort vite, fort lent. L’ Abbé Brossard a fait sur ce 
mot une de ses bévues ordinaires en substituant 4 son vrai & unique 
sens celui d’une sage médiocrité de lenteur ou de vitesse. Il a cru 
qu’ Assai signifioit agsez. Sur quoi lon doit admirer la singuliére 
idée qu’a eu cet Auteur de préférer, pour son vocabulaire, a sa 
Langue maternelle une Langue étrangere qu’il n’entendoit pas. 

It seems that, right or wrong, Beethoven tended to favour the 
Bailey-Brossard-Tovey interpretation of the term. We may recall 
his efforts to tighten up current loose musical-Italian terms at the 
beginning of the fourth variation of the sonata Op. 109. His German 
is clear: ‘‘ Etwas langsamer als das Tema”’. But the Italian above 
it has to be expanded: “ Un poco meno andante cid é un poco pill 
adagio come il tema.” Surely the composer who insisted on the 
literal meaning of “‘ meno andante ” was just the one to hark back 
to the true meaning of “ assai”’. 
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WILLIAM SHIELD 


By Greorce 


No one has thought fit to raise a literary memorial to this boat- 
builder who became Master of the King’s Music and was one of the 
most prolific composers of English opera. Then may not the 
prospective reader of my observations on William Shield’s career 
be suspicious of wasting his time? It is true that Shield is a minor 
figure; yet because of what his life reveals to us of English music 
during a particular age he should escape oblivion. 

That age in England, the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, may seem to offer a cheerless musical retrospect; yet never, 
perhaps, has musical activity in London been greater. ‘‘ Music is 
so much the rage, . . . ’’ wrote William Jackson, of Exeter. And 
some knowledge of the period helps us to piece together a continuous 
view of English music, instead of tolerating a gap between Purcell 
or, at best, Arne and the Victorians. It also contributes to our 
understanding of the people of the age who so much enjoyed the 
works of their native composers, while reserving their deepest 
reverence for the works of Handel which (to quote Jackson again) 
helped to “‘ fix art to a certain point’? and were “ destructive to 
farther improvement ”’. 

William Shield was born at Swalwell, Co. Durham, on 
March 5th, 1748, the son of a singing master who gave him some 
musical instruction during his earliest years. His father dying when 
the boy was nine, William was offered the choice of apprenticeship 
to a boatbuilder, a baker or a barber. Of these he chose the first 
and, in spite of his devotion to music during the years of his 
apprenticeship, served his master faithfully. During these years 
young Shield won local fame as a performer at dances and concerts, 
and learned something about composition from Avison, the organist 
at St. Nicholas’s, Newcastle. Through the offices of Avison Shield 
became leader of the Newcastle subscription concerts and, later, in 
1763, of the weekly concerts in the Spring Gardens. He probably 
also owed to Avison his first commission for a work, an anthem sung 
at the consecration of St. John’s, Sunderland, in 1769. 

His apprenticeship over, Shield took up appointments away 
from his native Tyneside, leading the orchestras at the Scarborough 
theatre and concerts and at the theatre at Stockton-on-Tees. At 
these places he struck up friendships with the broken-down 
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actor-poet John Cunningham! the dramatist Thomas Holcroft and 
Joseph Ritson, the cranky vegetarian, spelling reformer and 
authority on ballads, who welcomed Shield’s support in denouncing 
alterations of folk-melodies to conform with contemporary standards 
of musical taste. Borghi and Fischer, during a visit to the north, were 
impressed by Shield’s musical ability and induced him to goto London, 
where he was offered a post at the Italian Opera. From second 
violin under Giardini he graduated to first viola under Cramer. 

In 1775(?), printed for W. Napier, there appeared “ Six duettos, 
five for two violins, and one for two German flutes: Opera I”, by 
William Shield. These brought little fame to the young man; but 
they seem to have won him a number of friends among London 
amateurs. During his lifetime Shield published three more col- 
lections of chamber music,* works which provide a striking contrast 
of old-fashionedness to the contemporary works of Haydn, yet which 
are of sufficient unpretentious musical value to merit playing for 
their own sake. 

On August 17, 1778, the Haymarket Theatre presented ‘ The 
Flitch of Bacon ’, a comic opera by Shield, who had become leader 
at that house, with text by “ the fighting parson ” Bate. This piece, 
an immediate success, was the first of a long list of operas which 
form the composer’s chief contribution to English music. Not long 
afterwards Shield was appointed composer to Covent Garden and, 
with little intermission, he provided music for several operas a year 
at this house for some twenty years. 

We may boggle at the manner of “‘ composing ’”’ an opera in 
Shield’s day. An English opera meant a ballad opera, with ‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera’ as ultimate ancestor. For the songs the composer 
used well-known airs rather than original tunes; for the dances he 
freely adapted the works of popular continental composers; and the 
overture was not infrequently written by some musical colleague 
who was glad of the chance of writing for public performance or who 
offered his services to relieve the pressure of time. But in spite of 
this random procedure it was possible for a composer to write a 
satisfying work. Choosing suitable airs for the songs demanded 
some degree of musicianship, and harmonizing them called for care 

*“* The only tribute paid to Mr. Cunningham’s merit as a Poet, is the inscription on 
the tombstone erected to his memory by his friend Mr. Slack; . . . ” (* The Poetical 


Works of John Cunningham, with a Life of the Author *: Cooke’s Edition, p. ix). But Cun- 
ningham’s name deserves to live on the strength of his excellent verses on Newcastle beer. 


* Six duets for two violins, Opera ad. (1780 ?), printed for W. Napier. Six quartettos, 
five for two violins and a tenor and violoncello, and one for a flute, violin, tenor and 
violoncello, Op. 111 (1780?), printed for W. Napier. Six trios for violin, tenor and 
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and taste. Shield was noted for his ability to harmonize folk-tunes, 
which had often baffled his brother composers, without outrage to 
their nature. An able composer could unify the apparent farrago 
of material which went into a London opera. 

A further shock to our delicacy is the attitude of the audience of 
Shield’s time. Their conduct was noted by Haydn, who saw a 
performance of Shield’s ‘The Woodman’ at Covent Garden: 
‘“* Der gemeine Pobel in den Gallerien ist durchaus in allen Theatern 
sehr impertinent und giebt mit rohem Ungestiim den Ton an und 
macht Repetiren und nicht Repetiren nach Ihrem Tobsinn. 
Parterre und alle Logen haben manchmal sehr viel zu klatschen 
um etwas Gutes repetiren zu machen. Es war eben heute Abends 
der Fall mit dem Duett im 3. Act, welches sehr schén war und es 
gienge fast eine Viertelstunde mit pro und contra voriber, bis endlich 
das Parterre und die Logen tiberwunden und man das Duo 
repetirte. Die beyden performers stunden ganz Angstlich auf der 
Buhne, bald giengen Sie zuriick, bald wieder vorwarts”. Such 
were the crowds that Shield tried to please; and from about 1780 
until the turn of the century he rehearsed his orchestra and singers, 
discussed fantastic texts with hack writers, searched his memory for 
tunes, harmonized melodies from here, there and everywhere—and 
this was not the limit of his musical activity. He played at public 
concerts, at private houses, such as the Duke of Cumberland’s or 
Carlton House in the company of the cello-playing Prince of Wales, 
and he wrote songs for Vauxhall and other public gardens. The 
songs were popular enough to be pirated and ingenuous enough to 
be taken for authentic folk-music. 

The pleasing, wholesome simplicity which characterizes Shield’s 
music also, on the testimony of contemporaries, characterized the 
man. Parke, the oboe player, records in his ‘ Musical Memoirs’ 
(1836) the following as happening in 1795: “ His Royal Highness 
the Duke of York gave a grand concert of instrumental music, 
March end, at York House, Piccadilly, at which their Majesties and 
the Princesses were present. Salomon led the band, amongst whom 
were Cervetto, the elder Parke, Shield, myself, Dance, Blake, and 
Haydn who presided at the piano-forte.” He also notes: ‘ The 
following week I attended a grand instrumental concert given by 
the Prince of Wales at Carlton House to their Majesties and the whole 
royal family. Haydn presided at the piano-forte, and Salomon led 
the band, which consisted of the same performers as at the Duke 
of York’s”. Shield himself writes of a journey he made from 
London to Taplow in the company of Haydn, “ The Father of 
Modern Harmony ”’. 
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actor-poet John Cunningham,' the dramatist Thomas Holcroft and 
Joseph Ritson, the cranky vegetarian, spelling reformer and 
authority on ballads, who welcomed Shield’s support in denouncing 
alterations of folk-melodies to conform with contemporary standards 
of musical taste. Borghi and Fischer, during a visit to the north, were 
impressed by Shield’s musical ability and induced him to goto London, 
where he was offered a post at the Italian Opera. From second 
violin under Giardini he graduated to first viola under Cramer. 

In 1775(?), printed for W. Napier, there appeared “‘ Six duettos, 
five for two violins, and one for two German flutes: Opera I’, by 
William Shield. These brought little fame to the young man; but 
they seem to have won him a number of friends among London 
amateurs. During his lifetime Shield published three more col- 
lections of chamber music,* works which provide a striking contrast 
of old-fashionedness to the contemporary works of Haydn, yet which 
are of sufficient unpretentious musical value to merit playing for 
their own sake. 

On August 17, 1778, the Haymarket Theatre presented ‘ The 
Flitch of Bacon ’, a comic opera by Shield, who had become leader 
at that house, with text by “ the fighting parson” Bate. This piece, 
an immediate success, was the first of a long list of operas which 
form the composer’s chief contribution to English music. Not long 
afterwards Shield was appointed composer to Covent Garden and, 
with little intermission, he provided music for several operas a year 
at this house for some twenty years. 

We may boggle at the manner of “‘ composing ’”’ an opera in 
Shield’s day. An English opera meant a ballad opera, with ‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera’ as ultimate ancestor. For the songs the composer 
used well-known airs rather than original tunes; for the dances he 
freely adapted the works of popular continental composers; and the 
overture was not infrequently written by some musical colleague 
who was glad of the chance of writing for public performance or who 
offered his services to relieve the pressure of time. But in spite of 
this random procedure it was possible for a composer to write a 
satisfying work. Choosing suitable airs for the songs demanded 
some degree of musicianship, and harmonizing them called for care 
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and taste. Shield was noted for his ability to harmonize folk-tunes, 
which had often baffled his brother composers, without outrage to 
their nature. An able composer could unify the apparent farrago 
of material which went into a London opera. 

A further shock to our delicacy is the attitude of the audience of 
Shield’s time. Their conduct was noted by Haydn, who saw a 
performance of Shield’s ‘The Woodman’ at Covent Garden: 
‘* Der gemeine Poébel in den Gallerien ist durchaus in allen Theatern 
sehr impertinent und giebt mit rohem Ungestiim den Ton an und 
macht Repetiren und nicht Repetiren nach Ihrem Tobsinn. 
Parterre und alle Logen haben manchmal sehr viel zu klatschen 
um etwas Gutes repetiren zu machen. Es war eben heute Abends 
der Fall mit dem Duett im 3. Act, welches sehr schén war und es 
gienge fast eine Viertelstunde mit pro und contra voriber, bis endlich 
das Parterre und die Logen tiberwunden und man das Duo 
repetirte. Die beyden performers stunden ganz Angstlich auf der 
Bihne, bald giengen Sie zuriick, bald wieder vorwarts”. Such 
were the crowds that Shield tried to please; and from about 1780 
until the turn of the century he rehearsed his orchestra and singers, 
discussed fantastic texts with hack writers, searched his memory for 
tunes, harmonized melodies from here, there and everywhere—and 
this was not the limit of his musical activity. He played at public 
concerts, at private houses, such as the Duke of Cumberland’s or 
Carlton House in the company of the cello-playing Prince of Wales, 
and he wrote songs for Vauxhall and other public gardens. The 
songs were popular enough to be pirated and ingenuous enough to 
be taken for authentic folk-music. 

The pleasing, wholesome simplicity which characterizes Shield’s 
music also, on the testimony of contemporaries, characterized the 
man. Parke, the oboe player, records in his ‘ Musical Memoirs’ 
(1836) the following as happening in 1795: “‘ His Royal Highness 
the Duke of York gave a grand concert of instrumental music, 
March end, at York House, Piccadilly, at which their Majesties and 
the Princesses were present. Salomon led the band, amongst whom 
were Cervetto, the elder Parke, Shield, myself, Dance, Blake, and 
Haydn who presided at the piano-forte.”” He also notes: “* The 
following week I attended a grand instrumental concert given by 
the Prince of Wales at Carlton House to their Majesties and the whole 
royal family. Haydn presided at the piano-forte, and Salomon led 
the band, which consisted of the same performers as at the Duke 
of York’s”’. Shield himself writes of a journey he made from 
London to Taplow in the company of Haydn, “ The Father of 
Modern Harmony ”’. 
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This last remark is recorded in ‘ Rudiments of Thorough Bass ’, 
the later of two theoretical works which Shield published. The first 
was ‘ An Introduction to Harmony ’ (1800), and the second, “* Rudi- 
ments of Thorough Bass, for Young Harmonists; and Precepts for 
their Progressive Advancement, Exemplified by National Airs, 
Solfeggios, Serenades, Cavatinas, Duos, Terzettos, Glees, Madrigals 
and Chorusses.—Instrumental Grounds, Variations, Preludes, 
Modulations, Embellishments, Sonatas, Trios, Quartettos, Cres- 
cendos, Cadenzas, Overtures, and Symphonies; with Annotations, 
Anecdotes, Fac-similes, and a Harmonical Synopsis; also, a succinct 
account of the Rise and Progress of the Philharmonic Society, 
recently established in London. Being an Appendix to An Intro- 
duction to Harmony” (1817). These works are full of sound 
information for both professional and amateur; they are written 
cheerfully and they abound in pleasant anecdotes. The author 
introduces us to ‘‘a remarkable circumstance related, in natural 
history, of the TRITON AVIS”; he tells us that the first and 
second inversions of a minor common chord are “ the sympathizing 
children of a melancholy parent”; he records, “‘ The bitter cries 
of naked fourths are so shocking to the ears of a feeling Composer 
that he never suffers them to remain long in any situation without 
cloathing:”’; and he asserts, “The most ignorant composers 
are generally the most illiberal critics’, adding the challenge, 
‘* Will any person, who has a soul for harmony, be foolhardy enough 
to tax the composer of our wonderful Messiah with a lack of musical 
erudition, because an ill-natured censor, with no disposition to be 
pleased, after laborious researches, discovers a forbidden progression 
of fifths in some part of his glorious works?” The books are well 
supplied with musical illustrations from the bypaths as well as from 
the highway. Bach and Handel rub shoulders with, “I love 
Matushka, tushka he love me”’. Over all there is a genial conserva- 
tism, noticeable in such comments as, “‘ . . . estimable brother 
Professor who values the new flights of Beethoven more than all the 
old curiosities in the kingdom ”’. 

* Rudiments of Thorough Bass ’ qualifies its author as ‘“‘ Musician 
in Ordinary to His Majesty”. Shield had received his appointment 
on the death of Sir William Parsons, who had been master of the 
king’s band and composer of the odes and the minuets. Parsons’s 
offices were divided, and Cramer became composer of the minuets. 
Shield seems to have had little to do in his exalted office, and 
certainly his compositions became much less frequent after his break 
with Covent Garden at the beginning of the century. He died 
in 1829, after suffering in patience for some years an illness which 
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finally wore him out. Parke says Shield was a great believer in 
herbs and frequently searched Covent Garden for “ simples ”: 
‘“* Shield . . . was his own physician, and he took a glass of de- 
coction in the morning, and a bottle of wine after dinner ”’. 

The composer was lamented by a large circle of friends. George 
Hogarth’s comment on his life and music is typical: ‘ Shield died 

. after a life spent in the tranquil exercise of his art, and the 
exemplary performance of every social and domestic duty. As a 
musician, he is to be considered as one of the greatest ornaments 
of the English school;—equal to Arne, and inferior only to the 
unrivalled Purcell ” (Hogarth’s ‘ Memoirs ’, 1838). Anyone caring 
to look through Shield’s works will almost certainly come to the 
conclusion that his being known to-day only by ‘ The Wolf’ and 
* The Arethusa ’ is our loss. 

LIST OF SHIELD’S WORKS FOR THE THEATRE 

The names in brackets are those of the authors, and the date that 
of the first performance. H—Haymarket, C.G.—Covent Garden, 
D.L.—Drury Lane.) 

The Flitch of Bacon (Bate Dudley), 17/8/1778, H. The Cobbler of 
Castlebury (Charles Stuart), 27/4/1779, C.G. The Deaf Lover (F. Pilon), 
2/2/1780, C.G. The Siege of Gibraltar (F. Pilon), 25/4/1780, C.G. 
Robinson Crusoe, or Harlequin Friday (R. B. Sheridan?), 26/1/1781, D.L. 
The Divorce (1. Jackman), 10/11/1781, D.L. Lord Mayor’s Day, or A 
Flight from Lapland (J. O’ Keefe), 25/11/1782, C.G. Rosina (F. Brooke), 
31/12/1782, C.G. The Poor Soldier (J. O’Keefe), 4/11/1783, C.G. Friar 
Bacon, or Harlequin’s Adventures in Lilliput, Brobdignag, etc. (C. Bonnor and 
J. O'Keefe), 23/12/1783, C.G. Harlequin Rambler, or The Convent in an 
Uproar (prob. by J. O’Keefe), 29/1/1784, C.G. Robin Hood (L. Macnally 
and E. Lysaght), 17/4/1784, C.G. The Noble Peasant (T. Holcroft), 
2/8/1784, H. Fontainebleau (J. O’Keefe), 16/11/1784, C.G. The Follies 
of a Day (T. Holcroft), 14/12/1784, C.G. The Magic Cavern, or Virtue’s 
Triumph (F. Pilon and R. Wewitzer), 27/12/1784, C.G. The Nunnery 
(W. Pearce), 8/4/1785, C.G. The Choleric Fathers (T. Holcroft), 
10/11/1785, C.G. Omai (J. O’Keefe), 20/12/1785, C.G. Love in a Camp 
(J. O’Keefe), 17/2/1786, C.G. Richard Coeur de Lion (L. Macnally), 
16/10/1786, C.G. The Enchanted Castle (M. P. Andrews), 26/12/1786, 
C.G. The Farmer (J. O’Keefe), 31/10/1787, C.G. Marian (F. Brooke), 
22/5/1788, C.G. Highland Reel (J. O’Keefe), 6/11/1788, C.G. The 
Prophet (R. Bentley), 15/12/1788, C.G. Alladin, or The Wonderful Lamp 
(J. O'Keefe), 26/12/1788, C.G. The Grenadier (J. O’Keefe), 1789. 
(Never performed. The piece was about the French Revolution, and 
** when the flame of liberty in Paris seemed to be converted into hell-fire, 
and patriotic men into demons, Mr. Harris very prudently thought it 
advisable not to touch upon the subject; and though the scenes were 
painted, the music composed by Shield, and the piece rehearsed several 
times, we went no further with it’’. ‘ Recollections of the Life of John 
O’ Keefe ’, written by himself, 1826.) 

The Czar Peter (J. O’ Keefe), 8/3/1790, C.G. The Crusade (F. Reynolds), 
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6/5/1790, C.G. The Picture of Paris (C. Bonnor and R. Merry), 
20/12/1790, C.G. The Woodman (Bate Dudley), 26/2/1791, C.G. 
Hartford Bridge (W. Pearce), 3/11/1791, C.G. Harlequin’s Museum 
(T. Goodwin), 1792, C.G. The Midnight Wanderers (W. Pearce), 
25/1/1793, C.G. The Relief of Williamstadt(?), 23/3/1793, C.G. Sprigs 
of Laurel (J. O’Keefe), 11/5/1793, C.G. To Arms, or The British Recruit 
(T. Hurlstone), 3/5/1793, C.G. Travellers in Switzerland (Bate Dudley), 
22/2/1794, C.G. Netley Abbey (W. Pearce). 10/4/1794, C.G. Arrived at 
Portsmouth (W. Pearce), 30/10/1794, C.G. The Mysteries of the Castle 
(M. P. Andrews), 31/1/1795, C.G. The Irish Mimic, or Blunders at 
Brighton (J. O’Keefe), 23/4/1795, C.G. Lock and Key (P. Hoare), 2/2/1796, 
C.G. The Wicklow Mountains (J. O’Keefe) altd. from Lad of the Hills, 
7/10/1796, C.G. Abroad and at Home (J. G. Holman), 19/11/1796, C.G-~ 
Love and Nature (G. M. Berkeley), ?/3/1797, Dublin. Jtalian Villagers 
(P. Hoare), 25/4/1797, C.G. Oscar and Malvina (Byrn?), 20/10/1798, C.G. 
Two Faces under a Hood (T. J. Dibdin), 17/11/1807, C.G. 


REVIEWERS 
E.H Eric Halfpenny 
E. J. Evan Jones 
E. J. D. Professor Edward J. Dent 
F.H Frank Howes 
H. G. Dr. Hans Gal 
I. K. Dr. Ivor Keyes 
M. C Martin Cooper 
N. F. Norman Fraser 
P. F. R. Philip F. Radcliff 
P. L Peter Latham 
R.C Editor 
Ww. D Winton Dean 


W. S. M. William S. Mann 


PERCUSSION AND PETTICOATS 


By Henry G. FARMER 


““. .. I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” 
The apostle speaks contemptuously, revealing an opinion of the 
percussive instrument curiously like that of the Mephistophelean 
Berlioz. He is evidently of the opinion that the cymbal’s tintinabu- 
lation is but a meaningless noise; and the translators of our 
Authorized Version have enhanced his disdain by their rendering 
of the Greek adjective alalazon as “‘ tinkling ”, being influenced no 
doubt by the cymbalum tinniens of the Vulgate. Stainer long ago 
protested against this “ tinkling ”’, which has been replaced in our 
Revised Version by “clanging”. St. Paul’s point, of course, is 
that without charity one’s utterance is mere noise, even though one 
speak with an angel’s tongue. It is his choice of the cymbals as an 
illustration that brings Berlioz to mind—Berlioz who in his book on 
instrumentation speaks of the “ noise’ rather than the “ sound ” 
of cymbals and triangles in his reference to their “ deplorable 
abuse ” by the composers of his day. 

A century ago, when he was writing, audiences were not so 
inured as we to the junior members of the Turkish Music family. 
These had, indeed, been accepted by certain composers long before 
the vogue for Janissary music spread. The use of ‘ Turkish ” 
effects in the military bands of the second half of the eighteenth 
century suggested to Gluck, Haydn and Mozart the introduction of 
something of the sort into their scores. All this is well enough 
known; but one aspect of the vogue has received but little attention 
— I mean the enthusiasm with which the ladies of the time took up 
the tambourine and triangle. 

By the 1790s there was a flourishing fashion among them for 
* tinkling ” instruments, a fashion which instrument-makers and 
music-publishers exploited profitably. What is the explanation? 
What induced Jane Austen’s girlish contemporaries to emulate 
Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, who “ took a timbrel in 
her hand”? Was this a means of escape for impulses pent up by 
the conventional code of genteel manners? Or was it merely that 
the tambourine could be adequately played upon with far less 
preparatory drudgery than harpsichord, pianoforte or violin? Not 
that we must allow ourselves to imagine this rather primitive form 
of music-making as indulged in with any orgiastic, bacchanalian 
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6/5/1790, C.G. The Picture of Paris (C. Bonnor and R. Merry), 
20/12/1790, C.G. The Woodman (Bate Dudley), 26/2/1791, C.G. 
Hartford Bridge (W. Pearce), 3/11/1791, C.G. Harlequin’s Museum 
(T. Goodwin), 1792, C.G. the Midnight Wanderers (W. Pearce), 
25/1/1793, C.G. The Relief of Williamstadt(?), 23/3/1793, C.G. Sprigs 
of Laurel (J. O’Keefe), 11/5/1793, C.G. To Arms, or The British Recruit 
(T. Hurlstone), 3/5/1793, C.G. Travellers in Switzerland (Bate Dudley), 
22/2/1794, C.G. Netley Abbey (W. Pearce). 10/4/1794, C.G. Arrived at 
Portsmouth (W. Pearce), 30/10/1794, C.G. The Mysteries of the Castle 
(M. P. Andrews), 31/1/1795, C.G. The Irish Mimic, or Blunders at 
Brighton (J. O’Keefe), 23/4/1795, C.G. Lock and Key (P. Hoare), 2/2/1796, 
C.G. The Wicklow Mountains (J. O’Keefe) altd. from Lad of the Hills, 
7/10/1796, C.G. Abroad and at Home (J. G. Holman), 19/11/1796, C.G. 
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PERCUSSION AND PETTICOATS 


By Henry G. FARMER 


. . am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” 
The apostle speaks contemptuously, revealing an opinion of the 
percussive instrument curiously like that of the Mephistophelean 
Berlioz. He is evidently of the opinion that the cymbal’s tintinabu- 
lation is but a meaningless noise; and the translators of our 
Authorized Version have enhanced his disdain by their rendering 
of the Greek adjective alalazon as “‘ tinkling ”’, being influenced no 
doubt by the cymbalum tinniens of the Vulgate. Stainer long ago 
protested against this “ tinkling ’’, which has been replaced in our 
Revised Version by “clanging”. St. Paul’s point, of course, is 
that without charity one’s utterance is mere noise, even though one 
speak with an angel’s tongue. It is his choice of the cymbals as an 
illustration that brings Berlioz to mind—Berlioz who in his book on 
instrumentation speaks of the “ noise’ rather than the “ sound ” 
of cymbals and triangles in his reference to their “ deplorable 
abuse ” by the composers of his day. 

A century ago, when he was writing, audiences were not so 
inured as we to the junior members of the Turkish Music family. 
These had, indeed, been accepted by certain composers long before 
the vogue for Janissary music spread. The use of “ Turkish ” 
effects in the military bands of the second half of the eighteenth 
century suggested to Gluck, Haydn and Mozart the introduction of 
something of the sort into their scores. All this is well enough 
known; but one aspect of the vogue has received but little attention 
~—-I mean the enthusiasm with which the ladies of the time took up 
the tambourine and triangle. 

By the 1790s there was a flourishing fashion among them for 
“ tinkling ” instruments, a fashion which instrument-makers and 
music-publishers exploited profitably. What is the explanation? 
What induced Jane Austen’s girlish contemporaries to emulate 
Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, who “ took a timbrel in 
her hand’? Was this a means of escape for impulses pent up by 
the conventional code of genteel manners? Or was it merely that 
the tambourine could be adequately played upon with far less 
preparatory drudgery than harpsichord, pianoforte or violin? Not 
that we must allow ourselves to imagine this rather primitive form 
of music-making as indulged in with any orgiastic, bacchanalian 
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spirit. The iconographical evidence is decisive. The decorative 
title-pages of the publications that ministered to this percussive 
fashion represent delightful maidens poised and playing with the 
utmost placidity and demureness. It was a pretty whim. Little 
or nothing may have been contributed by it to the main stream of 
music; but it is only bad luck that it should not have inspired Edith 
Sitwell to a few stanzas in the vein of her “ Elegy on Dead Fashion ’. 

It was not a vogue merely of one short season. Joseph Dale’s 
publications are enough to show that more than one summer turned 
to autumn, and more than one winter gave place to spring, what 
time the tambourinists were developmg and refining their art. 
Dale brought out his ‘ Favorite Grand Sonata for the Piano Forte 
and Tambourine’ in about 1800. This was some four years after 
the appearance of his ‘ Instructions for the Tambourine’. In this 
work he indicated an adequate method of producing from the 
membrane the most perfect trill or tremolo, by means of a moistened 
thumb, along with a dozen other refinements of technique. Not only 
a composer, Dale was also a craftsman who devoted himself to the 
improvement of the instrument. After working long and late he 
was, in 1799, able to take out a patent in the specification of which 
he tells of devices which “ remove certain objections and impedi- 
ments felt by the performer in the use of this well-known instrument 
when accompanying a piece of music, and performing with that 
variety of attitudes necessary to give the sound and power thereof 
its full effect”. ‘* Variety of posture ”—the words are important. 
The pictorial representations of the maidenly tambourinists of the 
time make it clear how much the effect of their performance 
depended upon attitude; and Dale insists that ‘ posture is 
everything ”’. ‘ 

A book of instructions was not enough for those whose desire 
it was to acquire a more than rudimentary technique. There were 
teachers of the tambourine. Parke in his ‘ Musical Memoirs ’ 
(1830) tells us that the Negro tambourinists of the Guards’ bands 
did a roaring trade in teaching the “ belles of distinction who 
were anxious to display Turkish attitudes.”” At Edinburgh in 
about 1804 it was the mode to seek out one Robert Crichton, 
the acknowledged master of the ‘“ tambarine ”’. 

Much of what has been said about the tambourine applies also 
to the triangle, though my search has not brought to light a corre- 
sponding tutor for that instrument. No doubt it was considered as 
ancillary to the more imposing tambourine, and yet there is every 
reason to suppose that the executant was far from feeling herself 
bound to restrict herself rigidly to the written notes, any more than 
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the singer of the times did. An example of the style of writing for 
these instruments is to be found in Clementi’s ‘ Twelve Waltzes for 
the Piano Forte with an Accompaniment for a Tambourine and 
Triangle ’ (London, about 1798). Unlike Gluck, who in his triangle 
parts was satisfied with a succession of mere quavers, Cramer 
opened wider horizons for the triangulist by writing both crotchets 
and semiquavers, together with their corresponding rests, as he 
also did for the tambourine. 

The percussive fashion was by no means confined to London. 
We find tambourine and triangle associated with the pianoforte in 
Hamilton’s * Apollo’s Monthly Journal ’ (Edinburgh, about 1800); 
and France yields Steibelt’s ‘La Grande Marche de Buonaparte 
. . + pour le Forte-piano avec accompagnement de Tambourin ’ 
(Paris, about 1800). The next development was the incorporation 
of mechanical tambourine and triangle in the pianoforte. George 
Godfrey had already, in 1789, included a tambourine in his barrel- 
organs, and nine years later Joseph Smith used a similar device in 
the pianoforte. His “drum tabor or tambourine with sticks or 
beaters thereunto belonging’’ (I quote from his specification) 
enabled a pianist to dispense with the collaboration of her merely 
percussive sisters. Such is progress. From the merely utilitarian 
point of view it was, no doubt, a labour-saving device. Yet how 
much was lost! ZTambourine-playing lingered on for a time in the 
British drawing-room, but its days were numbered, and soon the 
postures of the maidens we admire on the covers of that old music 
were but a regretful memory. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Essays on Opera. By Egon Wellesz. Translated from the German by 
Patricia Kean. pp. 158. (London, Dennis Dobson, Ltd. ros. 6d.) 


The reader of Bernard Shaw’s collected musical criticisms will see, 
or ought to see, that the main gist of his teaching is that Opera is a form 
of musical art which needs to be taken seriously. That needed to be said 
in late Victorian London, where opera was taken less seriously than an 
other form of music. Shaw wrote as a critic; Egon Wellesz, in these 
collected essays, writes as an erudite historical scholar and also as a 
successful modern composer of opera. This combination gives his 
opinions an unusual interest and value. He writes, too, from a late: 
period and from cities—Berlin and Vienna—in which opera has some- 
times, though not always, been taken very seriously indeed. The first 
half of the book is devoted to historical studies on Italian opera in Vienna 
during the seventeenth century, which contain much valuable information 
and analysis. To the student of operatic history they are important as 
showing how opera, after it had been imported from Venice to Vienna, 
took on certain characteristics which left no influence on the general 
stream of Italian opera in Italy, but affected opera in the German 
countries and still more affected non-operatic music there. 

The main function of Viennese opera was the glorification of the 
House of Hapsburg, not the gratification of a public which paid fo: 
admission. This can be traced even in the later operas of Metastasio, 
who in all his dramas was primarily a courtier poet. Dr. Wellesz is 
evidently fascinated by the imperial aspect of Vienna—or, as he would 
perhaps prefer to call it, the ‘ baroque” aspect—and like some other 
German writers on music he has been much influenced by certain art- 
historians of recent date who have exalted the Baroque at the expense of 
the Renaissance. They are rather like those religious writers who try 
to ignore the Reformation and treat it as merely a momentary side-slip 
in ecclesiastical history, suggesting that the Baroque is the natural con- 
tinuation of the medieval Gothic—both being, of course, essentially 
German! Since opera in the seventeenth century gave more prominence 
to scenic architecture than to music, it is a natural temptation to his- 
torians to seek to interpret the music in architectural terms; but although 
a pictorial imagination of the visual scene will certainly help the modern 
musician to realize the grandiose intentions of the music when we try 
to perform it now, it is really impossible to analyse one art in the technical 
terms of another. 

T he second half of the book treats of modern opera and of general 
principles on which opera ought to be constructed. To illustrate these 
principles Wellesz describes his own operas. Self-analysis of this type is 
unusual among English composers, but it was quite a common thing in 

xermany between the wars and it must never be read as self-advertise- 
ment. To the student of operatic principles and technique such self- 
analyses are extremely interesting, even when the works analysed are not. 
On general principles Wellesz has a good deal to say that deserves to be 
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taken to heart by composers and librettists. He takes what is often called 
the Wagnerian view but is really the view of Gluck and of the very first 
composers of opera—that opera is a synthesis of the arts in which poetry 
drama, music and the visual arts combine to make an organic whole. 
He also adopts the Wagnerian doctrine that the proper subject for opera 
is the heroic and the mythical. Here he seems to be influenced less by 
Wagner than by earlier German poets and philosophers—by those of 
Schiller’s days who regarded the “‘ hero” as always in conflict with 
“fate”. To English readers, musical or not, the Schicksalsdrama is 
practically unknown. Religious people believe in God as dominating 
the course of the world, but if we discard “‘ God ”’ it is absurd to put 
‘* Fate”’ in his place. “‘ Fate ”’ is a power still harder to believe in; and 
we in practice do not discriminate between “ fate’ and what Germans 
call ‘“‘ die Tiicke des Objekts”, the natural ‘ cussedness of things ”’. 
However, when Wellesz reiterates Schiller’s doctrine that the theatre is 
a moral institution from which the spiritual inspiration of a nation flows 
out, we are bound to grant him our whole-hearted respect and sympathy. 
His observations on modern opera composers in general are only too true. 
It often seems as if composers relied above all on the colours, the scoring, as if 
they made no fundamental distinction between the treatment of a serious and a comic 
subject, as if the principles of structure were almost unknown to them, and they were 
mainly concerned with the choice of the most effective rather than the most suitable 
subject. Indeed, in most operas it looks as though the composer had no precon- 
ceived plan but, carried away by a detail and abandoning himself to the sound, had 

set to work without any preparation. 

The criticisms of twentieth-century operas, although perforce sum- 
mary, are remarkably interesting and show a singularly acute mind. 
Whether we agree with the author or not, the book is full of illuminating 
and stimulating obiter dicta. The translation by Miss Kean is fluent and 
easily readable, but we are surprised to find Milan called “ Mailand ”’. 

E. J. D. 


Ralph Vaughan Williams: a study by Hubert Foss. pp. 219. (Harrap, 
London. 1950. 12s. 6d.) 

We are told on page 45 that the subject of this book was once heard 
to say: “‘ When a young composer writes worse than usual the critics 
always say that he was influenced by me”. He can indeed claim to 
have changed the face of English music in many ways. The freedom of 
tonality and rhythm resulting from his love for folk-song and for the 
music of the sixteenth century has affected so many of his juniors, 
including some who are not particularly in sympathy with his work. 
But, though it has sometimes been too easy for others to catch the 
inflexions of his musical speech, there is much behind it that is far beyond 
the reach of imitation. In his book ‘ Music and Society ’ Wilfrid Mellers 
has significantly remarked that, though he has never had any doubt of 
Vaughan Williams’s importance, he has sometimes found it hard to decide 
which were the works on which that importance ultimately rested. There 
are many facets to his personality, and only listeners of very wide sym- 
pathies will respond with equal readiness to the deep thoughtfulness of 
the Fantasia on a theme by Tallis, the Pastoral and the Fifth Symphonies, 
the robust geniality of ‘ Sir John in Love’ and ‘ Five Tudor Portraits ’, 
and the more uncompromising and perhaps more cosmopolitan idiom 
of * Riders to the Sea’ and the Fourth and Sixth Symphonies. 
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Writing both as a critic and as an old friend of Vaughan Williams, 
Mr. Foss has been able to maintain a happy balance between these two 
approaches. He writes with pleasant informality, and can express 
affectionate appreciation of the ‘ Sea’ and ‘ London’ symphonies while 
maintaining a critical attitude towards their structure. His descriptions 
of some of the less-known early works, such as the settings of the Rossetti 
Sonnets, are of great interest. Dealing with the later music, where 
at the same time the style is more assured and the mood more varied, 
there is in some ways more room for divergences of opinion. Mr. Foss 
seems to me to overrate the piano concerto and to underrate the Sixth 
Symphony and, in spite of a certain inconsistency of idiom, ‘ Dona nobis 
Pacem’. And apart from questions of personal taste which are, after all, 
of minor importance, Mr. Foss might, when writing about the later works, 
especially perhaps the symphonies and operas, have given us more detailed 
descriptions and analyses, and relied less on rather vaguely picturesque 
analogies from literature and the other arts. The list of works would 
also have been more useful if we could have been told more definitely 
whether the dates were of composition, publication or performance. On 
the other hand the chapter dealing with the English background is wholly 
admirable and stimulating. It is impossible to approach Vaughan 
Williams’s music without some general discussion of the influence of folk- 
song. Here Mr. Foss’s attitude is sane and balanced. He points out, 
as Vaughan Williams did himself with trenchant picturesqueness in his 
preface to Hadow’s book ‘ Music’ in the Home University Library, the 
inconsistency of the Englishman who enjoys the national colouring in 
the music of Balakirev or Falla and apologizes for that of his com- 
patriots; and in general he avoids both the oppressive reverence of the 
extreme devotee and Constant Lambert’s rather petulant irritability. 

Mention of folk-music leads easily to that of Vaughan Williams’s own 
life. About this he himself has contributed a chapter which is of the 
greatest interest. Full of shrewdness, modesty and humour, it makes 
delightful reading, and in its informal way it tells us much about the 
composer himself and the background against which he has lived and 
worked. Welcome also is the reprinting of the paper, “‘ Who wants the 
English Composer?”’, that he wrote in 1912 for the magazine of the Royal 
College of Music. These two contributions give a pleasantly personal 
and intimate character to a book which will be of importance to all who 
value the work of our senior composer. P. F. R. 


Two Centuries of Bach: an Account of Changing Taste. By Friedrich Blume. 
Translated by Stanley Godman. pp. 85. (Oxford University Press, 
1950. 6s.) 

Johann Sebastian Bachs weltliche Kantaten: eine musikwissenschaftlich- 
literarische Betrachtung. By lan Finlay. pp. 98. (Géttingen Univer- 
mea the author, 4 Goldhurst Terrace, London, N.W.6. 1950. 
12s. 6d. 

Here are two compendia. Dr. Blume is concerned with Bach’s 
reputation since his death. In a long generalizing exordium (‘ despite 
all the varying attitudes of the changing generations, once the greatness 
of a man has been acknowledged it is never in serious danger, even though 
the ‘image’ which each succeeding generation creates for itself is 
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subject to the strongest possible variations”) he expounds the factors 
that determine the measure of an artist’s “ influence ’’ on later genera- 
tions, his posthumous “ image” (a woolly term). Then he details 
opinions upon and researches into Bach’s music from Scheibe, in the 
composer’s own lifetime, to Schweitzer, Schering and Terry in the present 
century, stringing them together with narrative and comment. The bulk 
of the material may be found either in ‘ The Bach-Reader’, by David 
and Mendel, or in Volume I of Schweitzer’s biography, but neither 
supplies it all and neither embraces the twentieth century. Thus far 
this monograph fills a useful gap, though as a book of reference the want 
of an index renders it impracticable. 

Dr. Blume’s opinions are, for all his scholarship, less happy, and they 
are sufficiently intrusive to cause the reader twinges of embarrassment. 
His conception of Bach as a deliberate martyr in the cause of old music, 
as one “ fully aware of his culminating and retrospective position in 
musical history”, is expressed with a forthrightness that would be 
dangerous if it were not transparently arguable. There is something to 
be said for a view of Bach as a workaday practical musician, with an 
abnormally wide knowledge of musical aesthetics, an imagination 
abnormally receptive to artistic stimuli and a tidy mind where his own 
output was concerned—even if this is not the place to say it. Again 
Dr. Blume’s insistence on the menumentality of Bach’s art forces him to 
condemn Rochlitz’s appreciation of the intimacy that is surely quint- 
essentially Bach’s, whether in the ‘ St. Matthew Passion’ or the Note- 
books for Anna Magdalena. He dismisses Busoni’s transcriptions without 
consideration, just as he pronounces Schweitzer’s biography “as out of date 
as it is dangerous ’’—though he imputes to Schweitzer that view of Bach 
as a writer of programme-music which the Alsatian was at pains to refute 
in favour of musical symbolism as Bach’s most natural means of expression. 


Elsewhere Dr. Blume can be vague: “* Sebastian Bach through the 
changes of history is a mirror and symbol of the transformations of 
history, and the history of Bach has become the history of music itself’’. 
He can be inconsistent: ‘* This background of common experience made 
it possible for Spitta to understand Bach very closely ’’. But, a few pages 
later: ‘* Free thinking and sentimental, inclined to compromise and out 
of date in their views on music as they were, they (Smend, Spitta, 
Rietschel and Herold) themselves were far from any deep under- 
standing of Bach’’. He can be incorrect: ‘‘ Goldberg, to whom the 
Variations were dedicated . . .”’ (if they were dedicated at all, it was to 
Count Kayserling, for whom they were written); and misleading: ‘‘ The 
fact must not be forgotten, of course, that Terry says practically nothing 
about Bach’s works’. (This lacuna in Terry’s biography was deliberately 
left to be filled by his ‘ The Music of J. S. Bach’, published by the Oxford 
University Press.) Dr. Blume was unwise to attempt criticism and 
documentation at once in so small a book. 

lan Finlay’s *‘ musicologico-literary study ” of Bach’s secular cantatas 
is dry reading. But what thesis is not? It was written as a dissertation 
for the M.A. degree in the University of G6ttingen, and the ground it 
covers is of considerable value to students of Bach, dealing as it does with 
all there is to be known of the lost cantatas, the texts and music. At the 
end Mr. Finlay breaks his factual bonds and makes an impassioned plea 
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for authentic performances, rightly adding that it is better to sing Bach's 
cantatas with four voices and piano accompaniment than not at all. 
But he should have known better than to quote Esther Meynell’s 
charming ‘ Little Chronicle of Anna Magdalena Bach’ as if it were an 
authentic eighteenth-century source. W. S. M. 


Per il bicentenario della nascita di Domenico Cimarosa 1749-1949. pp. 20%. 
(Aversa: a cura del comitato nazionale per le celebrazioni. 1949. 


The volume, a handsome piece of book-production, contains short 
essays from a number of different hands, many pictures and a catalogue 
of Cimarosa’s works, by Franco Schlitzer, running to forty-nine pages. 
This does not profess to be definitive but, with its dates, names of the 
original singers and various annotations, is a useful piece of work. 

The composer’s family name was Cimmarosa. He modified the 
spelling for the sake of elegance and the suggestion of cima di rosa, so 
Roberto Vitale tells us in a biographical article. At the age of seven he 
lost his father, a bricklayer, who was killed in a fall. The small boy 
seems to have been employed at a bakery, from which he was rescued 
by a brother of the friary of San Severo at Naples. It is a pity that the 
name of this worthy should have been lost; some say it was Polcano, 
others Porzio. To him, at all events, the boy owed some musica! and 
general instruction which gained him admittance, at the age of twelve, 
to the Loreto conservatory at Naples. He studied there for eleven years. 
The circumstances in which the bricklayer’s orphan was enabled to 
develop into one of the musical glories of his country are of a certain social 
interest, and surely do credit to eighteenth-century Naples. 

At the other end of his career when, after many unclouded years, 
there came vicissitudes Cimarosa had to thank Cardinal Ercole Consalvi 
for his escape from a serious embarrassment. This, at all events, seems 
to be a version as plausible as any; though claims have been made {01 
others as the agents of the composer’s release from prison, whither he had 
been thrown after the return of the Neapolitan Bourbons to power in 
1799. Impulsively Cimarosa had, during the short-lived Parthenopaean 
Republic, composed music for a revolutionary hymn, and this was not 
forgiven him when Ferdinand IV regained power, in spite of the 
musician’s well-meant attempt at appeasement in the form of a royalist 
cantata. Whoever obtained the order for release, the composer's 
imprisonment was not long; but the implacable Bourbon would not 
tolerate him in the kingdom and Cimarosa took refuge at Venice, where 
soon afterwards he died. 

It is curious that nothing very picturesque or interesting has come 
down to us about Cimarosa’s Russian years, 1789-1792, when he was 
Court composer to Catherine II. What is known about his sojourn at 
St. Petersburg is told authoritatively by R. Aloys Mooser, but it amounts 
to little. The empress, who had been devoted to Paisiello’s music, failed 
to appreciate Cimarosa’s; and there is hardly anything more to say, 
except that the older historians much exaggerated the quantity ol 
Cimarosa’s production in Russia, and that nothing supports the state- 
ments made by some biographers (by Maczewsky, for instance, in 
* Grove ’) that Cimarosa, when he died, was on his way back to Russia. 

There is a surprising passage in Schlitzer’s essay on the dissemination 
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of Cimarosa’s operas, in which he says that, while they were the rage in 
Italy, France and England cared for them but little. “‘ Beyond the 1789 
performances in London of ‘La Villana riconosciuta’ and the 
* Olimpiade ’ we have no record of Cimarosian operas in England.” If 
he had looked into Loewenberg’s ‘ Annals’ he would have found (not to 
speak of innumerable revivals) the following London productions: 

Le Trame deluse, 1782; Il Pittor parigino, 1785; Giannina e Bernardone, 1787; 

L’Italiana in Londra, 1788; L’Olimpiade, 1788; Chi dell’ altrui si veste, 1790; 

Il Matrimonio segreto, 1794; I Traci amanti, 1796; I due baroni, 1803; 

Astuzie femminili, 1804; Gli Orazi, 1805; Penelope, 1817. 

The chapters on Cimarosa’s librettists (U. Rolandi), his iconography, 
his interpreters and the theatres at Naples (F. de Filippis) are not wanting 
in the trifles dear to fanciers of the period. There was the attractive 
Giuseppina Grassini, leading lady in Cimarosa’s ‘ Artemisia’, whose 
admirers included the Duke of Sussex. His Royal Highness suspected the 
singer of a weakness for a lesser nobleman, the Marquis of Caltanisetta, 
whom he boxed on the ears, then proceeding to punish the, artist. Her 
he invited to a moonlight excursion in the bay. While Giuseppina was 
singing in the swaying boat two stalwart sailors suddenly seized her 
bodily and threw her into the water. But “ that demon of a woman”, 
so the prince is reported as having said afterwards, could swim like a fish; 
with a few strokes she regained the beach, and the next day she made 
him pay dearly for that evening bathe. 

De Filippis’s article on the Neapolitan theatres (based on Croce) 
interests us with glimpses of old customs. When the sovrans attended a 
performance there was not only a guard of honour at the entrance to 
the royal boxes, but also a “ statue’ on the stage, the statue being an 
armed grenadier who was required to stand in utter immobility (hence 
the Neapolitan expression, “ act the statue”, fare la statua). When 
fatigued, the man gave a sign to his corporal in the wings and was 
relieved. One night a soldier became the talk of the town by succeeding 
in “ acting the statue”’ for the whole of the performance. The king, 
struck by the feat of endurance, sent the man a present of six ducats but 
gave instructions that nothing of the sort was again to be permitted. 

Vitale, in his biographical chapter, quotes from a letter of Cimarosa’s 
(now in the Scala museum at Milan) in which the composer mentions 
that his own favourite among his operas was not the popular ‘ Matrimonio 
Segreto’ but ‘ Aretusa ’—‘‘ the most passable of my writings”. The 
curious thing is that there is no ‘ Aretusa’ in the list of his works and that 
the letter is dated Venice, November 11th 1789, that is to say, years 
before the composition of the ‘ Matrimonio’ and at a time when Cimarosa 
was not at Venice but on his way to Russia. 

A measured appreciation of Cimarosa’s art is contributed by Luigi 
Ronga. He allows that the composer’s genius is summed up in the 
* Matrimonio ’, but expresses mild regret at the reduction of the world’s 
recognition of Cimarosa to a single work, as also at the oblivion into 
which the great mass of eighteenth-century Italian opera has fallen, the 
result of which is that Cimarosa’s individuality goes unperceived. ‘“‘ In 
that subtle, civilized atmosphere of the later eighteenth century, in that 
broad daylight of rationalism, there creep shadows, soft and caressing, 
of a much more various sensibility than we usually believe.” Cimarosa 
is classic. The gadfly of the next generation—the quest for the novel and 
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unexpected—was something totally unknown to him. His day was one 
when a rare and happy agreement was possible between the taste of 
listeners and the composer’s inventive nature; and Cimarosa’s achieve- 
ment was to carry this coincidence to the superior plane of an art perfectly 
realized. There is no hint of the tempest that was about to break, though 
from our point of view we can see that in Cimarosa’s very equilibrium and 
perfection there lurks a threat. Cimarosa stands for the hour of quiet 
before the storm. Our author finds in his melody the song that is sung 
beneath the breath when the mind is at ease and the outlook all serene. 
It is as though he deliberately refrained from underlining anything in his 
melody lest, far from the expression being thereby deepened, the charm 
would be dispelled. R. C. 


The Racial Thinking of Richard Wagner. By Leon Stein. pp. 252. (Philo- 
sophical Library, New York. 1950.) 


The autHor’s theory is that, while Wagner’s art represents the end of 
an epoch, his so-called “* racial thinking ”’, that is to say, his glorification 
of the German “ race’ and his anti-Semitism, set wheels moving, wheels 
which in the 1930s and 1940s revolved madly to disastrous effect. The 
Wagnerian music-drama lapsed as a serviceable form with its author’s 
decease, but his racial prejudices, so Dr. Stein maintains, were seeds that 
produced a monstrous crop. They influenced profoundly ‘ the social 
thought of the Western world ”’, and the Third Reich was the outcome. 

Dr. Stein is a musician. Well-read though he is, it is not clear that 
he possesses all the historical equipment needed to establish his theory, 
if indeed it is establishable. He fails to demonstrate any original clement 
in Wagner’s anti-Semitism; the evidence rather shows that thought, in 
any strict sense of the word, was absent from the great artist’s “* racial 
thinking’. Surely his anti-Semitism rather represents the impetuous 
adoption of a common German prejudice which happened to chime in 
with his artistic purpose, namely, the poeticizing of Germanism. Our 
author likewise fails to make out a case for Wagner’s political influence, 
which he would have us believe to have been so intoxicating. He strikes 
us as inclined altogether to overrate the artist’s philosophic authority. 
How many converts has Milton’s anti-monarchism made in 300 years? 
Or Shelley’s anarchism, in a century and a half? There is ro more reason 
to suppose that the seed of anti-Semitism was implanted in men’s minds 
by ‘Judaism in Music’ than that that of adultery was implanted by 
‘ Tristan and Isolde’. 

There was a time when Wagner was extravagantly idealized. The 
reaction has now gone too far. Wagner was all too human; but it is an 
extravagance to brand him as the originator of so ancient a foible of men 
as an intolerant tribal passion, when that foible is illustrated with incom- 
parable fanaticism in Holy Writ itself. Dr. Stein rather naively says: 
‘“ The concept of a nation as a kind of spiritual organism may be traced 
back co Rousseau.” No farther than that? The idea surely was the very 
air breathed by ancient Hellas and ancient Israel. -Dr. Stein discovers 
“a pronounced difference between the national arrogation of nineteenth- 
century Germany and that of other countries—a difference not only in 
degree but in kind”. Can we be so sure? Was nineteenth-century 
pan-Slavism altogether dissimilar? The truth is that men—and not only 
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other men—are miserable sinners. At the same time it is true that the self- 
idolatry of the Germans has flowered in expressions of a peculiar fatuity. 
Dr. Stein’s selections from these, including a good many of Wagner’s 
echoes of Fichte, will entertain his readers. 

There are other good points about the book. Though it is evident 
that Dr. Stein feels passionately he avoids fanaticism, and pointedly 
dissociates himself from Carl Engel, of the New York ‘ Musical Quarterly ’, 
who at one time maintained excitably that Hitler’s liking for Wagner’s 
music was reason enough for non-Nazis to loathe it, and who actually 
considered the advisability of burning all Wagner’s writings and music. 
There is a good deal that is judicious in the chapter on Mendelssohn 
whom, of course, Dr. Stein has no difficulty in clearing of Wagner’s wild 
charge of *‘ corrupting German music”. He is rather at pains to show 
how much a German Mendelssohn in point of fact was, and how little 
a Jew. At the same time he understands the fundamental reason for 
Wagner’s antipathy, which is that of Tchaikovsky for Brahms, Debussy’s 
for Beethoven and Mendelssohn’s own for Berlioz and Liszt: namely, the 
natural intolerance a creative artist feels for another of different tempera- 
ment and purpose. It is a commonplace: the more passionately creative 
an artist, the more ferocious his disparagement. Wagner is not to be 
censured for disliking Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer; his mistake was the 
tastelessness of his personalities and the publication of such thoughtless 
“thoughts”. At the moment it is too early to forgive him, as no doubt 
in time he will be forgiven, for having fallen a victim to current pseudo- 
scientific notions of ** race ”’, a superstition of the century, which Dr. Stein 
disposes of in his concluding pages: 

It cannot be repeated too often: just as there is no German, or French, or 
English race, there is no such entity as a Jewish race. There are no such unit- 
carriers as Jewish genes . . . there is no such quantity or quality as “‘ Jewish 
blood ”’. 

The book is disfigured by more mis-spelling of names than a Philo- 
sophical Library should have allowed, and by some sad neologisms 
(e.g., folkic presumably standing for volkstdmlich; but what a word!). 


R. C, 


The Music of Israel. By Peter Gradenwitz. pp. 334. (W. W. Norton, 
New York.) 

This book was first published in Hebrew at Jerusalem in 1945, 
according to the bibliography; and to understand the maximalist inter- 
pretation put upon the title by the author the reader must cast his mind 
back to the years when the “ succession states’ of the old Hapsburg 
Empire were coming to birth and long-pent national aspirations were 
released in a spate which sometimes overflowed the barriers of reason 
What, we then had to ask ourselves, is ‘* Czech music ”’? Is it the music 
of Gluck—born within the national frontiers of a state formed nearly a 
century and a half after his death—of Benda, Reicha and Mysliveéek? 
Is nationality to be made, like the latest forms of taxation, retrospective? 
Similarly with “* the music of Israel’’, which might legitimately mean 
one of two things—the liturgical music of the synagogue and the folk- 
songs which members of the Jewish faith have half assimilated, half 
created in the centuries of the Diaspora; or the music written by 
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composers domiciled in Palestine and travelling with Israeli passports. 
Dr. Gradenwitz devotes several chapters to the first of these possible 
interpretations and one to the second; but his real concern is to trace the 
contributions made to music by any creative or interpretative artist who 
achieved distinction and had Jewish blood in his veins. Thus the English 
singer Braham has nearly two pages of text allotted to him, singe his real 
name was Abraham, though ‘ The Death of Nelson’ cannot be easily 
fitted into the songs of Israel. On page 100 Dr. Gradenwitz writes of the 
years since the French Revolution that the Jews 

took an active part in the cultural activities of nations which had meanwhile soared 
high above [them] but whose achievements were soon turned to good account by 
their Jewish citizens. Some Jews distinguished themselves and rose to fame as 
inventors, craftsmen, thinkers or artists of great individuality. Many of these 
renounced their link with the people from which they had originally sprung, and 
= po of their minds belong to the culture of the people among whom they 
ived. 

This is surely the truth, which he later confirms by his conclusion 
that only the most tenuous, if any link can be found between the madrigals 
of Salomone Rossi, Mendelssohn’s ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ music, 
Offenbach’s operettas and Schoenberg’s string quartets. Thus he makes 
no exorbitant claims for the racial element in the composers he discusses, 
though his very inclusion of them suggests a certain “‘ national ”’ or racial 
proprietorship which many of them would have strongly resented. 

** Je suis un Frangais de Provence et de religion israélite.”” These 
opening words of Milhaud’s memoirs, had they served him as a motto, 
would have suggested a more compact and a more scholarly work than 
Dr. Gradenwitz has in fact written. Milhaud, for instance, has composed, 
besides his ordinary French works, others whose inspiration and idiom 
are Jewish. These, like some of the works of Ernest Bloch, stand to the 
rest of his output as do the Yiddish works of Russian and German authors 
who had Yiddish as a second mother-tongue. On the other hand, 
Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer would no more have dreamed of writing 
this hybrid form of music than Spinoza would have dreamed of writing 
in Yiddish. In the same way the chapter entitled ‘‘ The Bible in Music ”’, 
with its lists of Christian cantatas, oratorios and operas on Old Testament 
subjects, has only the loosest connection with his real subject. 

The earlier chapters, on the music of the ancient Israelites, are inevit- 
ably filled with conjecture and arguments by analogy with what we know 
of the music of their neighbours who had no religious prejudice against 
representing the human form. Some of the generalizations in matters 
which are less conjectural do not inspire confidence in Dr. Gradenwitz’s 
scholarship. Thus on p. 78 he writes that “ In Greece music became a 
worldly power and served worldly ends ”—which is simply untrue. On 
p- 82 we are told that “ for primitive peoples and for the Oriental civiliza- 
tions singing serves no artistic ends: man raises his voice because of his 
fear that ordinary speech cannot be heard by the supernatural powers ” 
—surely a gross simplification of the matter. The same simplicity of mind 
is shown in the assertion that “the widely used exclamation ‘ Kyrie 
eleison’ (Lord, have mercy) has come down from pagan sun rites ”’. 
Would it not be truer to say that it is the “ basic ” prayer of any man, of 
any civilization in any age, acknowledging the existence of a super- 

natural Being able to hear his prayer and willing to help him? 
M. C. 
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Frédéric Chopin. By Walter and Paula Rehberg. pp. 567. (Artemis- 
Verlag, Zurich. 1949.) 


The authors already have to their credit similar volumes on Schubert 
and Brahms. Their ‘ Chopin ’—a well-produced book—is almost equally 
divided between the Life and the works. Neither section can be said to 
represent any highly specialized study, although Walter Rehberg is a 
professional pianist. It is significant that the bibliography, a sketchy 
affair of fourteen items, should ignore Arthur Hedley’s ‘ Chopin ’ of 1947, 
with its authoritative account of the composer’s Polish years, and Gerald 
Abraham’s searching technical study, ‘ Chopin’s Musical Style’ (1939), to 
say nothing of Keith Barry’s ‘ Chopin and his Fourteen Doctors’ (Sydney, 
1934). The last-named, a pathological study by a medical man, 
presents findings which might have saved these authors (and many a 
predecessor) from ignorant expatiations on Chopin’s tuberculosis. 


The Rehbergs’ biography is copious, sympathetic and simpliste. There 
are long excursions—into Polish history, for instance, and into George 
Sand’s genealogy. But, while grateful enough for the absence of that 
reach-me-down Freudianism with which most biographers of our day 
are so ready, the reader feels the great artist’s psychological eccentricity 
to be missing from this detailed but superficial account of his life. In the 
first chapter the authors adopt the theory that Chopin’s father came of 
Polish stock, the family name having been Szop or Szopen. No evidence 
is adduced; and the authors do not positively commit themselves, using 
that convenient auxiliary “ sollen”, by means of which Germans 
cautiously say not that such-and-such a thing was but that it may very 
likely have been. Hedley has no need of “ sollen”’. He tells us bluntly 
that Nicholas Chopin came of purely French stock. Not that the Rehberg 
biography is without good points. We notice, for instance, that the sick 
Chopin’s disgruntled account of his stay in England and Scotland in 
1848 is not accepted at its face value. 


With relief we pass from this oft-told tale to the discussion of the 
works. The Rehbergs are for the most part as warmly appreciative as 
any Chopinist could wish. They do not hesitate to compare their hero, as 
a melodist, with J. S. Bach; and they dissociate themselves from those 
who have denied Chopin the ability to master classical sonata form, 
claiming for the developments of the two famous piano sonatas a splendid 
success, surpassing Schubert’s and Schumann’s in that field. But our 
authors shake their heads at his deficiencies as a contrapuntist, deficiencies 
which, they hold, debarred him from the loftiest realms of music, those 
to which Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms so strongly 
soared. Here again, surely, is some excessive simplification. They are 
up in arms against the representation of Chopin’s art as effeminate. 
‘“* Our conviction is that of all the great masters of musical romanticism 
(Schubert, Weber, Spohr, Marschner, Mendelssohn, Schumann) Chopin 
is the most virile ”’. 


The appreciation of the works, taken individually, is full of affectionate 
feeling. Attention is called to the neglected charms of the Hérold 
Variations, Op. 12, in particular those of the scherzo-variation and the 
mazurka-like finale. The work is rated far above the Mozart Variations, 
though the polonaise-finale of these is praised in terms (“‘ a flash of true 
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genius! ’’) that may send pianist-readers, in quest of some unhackneyed 
Chopin, back to Op. 2. The first of the ‘ Trois Nouvelles Etudes ”’ is 
reckoned the quintessence of Chopin and perhaps the loveliest of all the 
Studies. Coming to the sonatas, our authors declare their faith in 
Op. 35 as a true unity. By comparison, they find Op. 58 almost 
academic. Having in the Eb Rondo discovered a source from which 
Schumann perhaps drew for his ‘ Kreisleriana’, they see in Chopin’s 
violoncello sonata a return of the loan, so to say, in some Schumannesque 
passages of the finale. The C$ minor Prelude, Op. 45, reminds them of 
Brahms. They reserve for their closing pages their reverential appre- 
ciation of the Op. 28 Preludes, “ the crown of Chopin’s creation ”’. 


L’ Geuvre de Frédéric Chopin. By Armand Panigel. Introduction and Notes 
by Marcel Beaufils. pp. 253. (Paris, Editions de la Revue Disques, 
1949.) Frédéric Chopin. By Roland Manuel. pp. 19. (Paris, 
Unesco, 1949.) 


Both these publications are sponsored by Unesco. The former is a 
catalogue of gramophone records, the latter a short and slight centenary 
allocution. The catalogue, it is announced, is the first of a series. It 
looks like a futile way of spending public money; but then we are so 
happy as to live in an age when public money is available in endless 
quantities, what time the private supply dwindles. It is clear that 
Unesco has more than it knows what to do with usefully. 

Perusal of the catalogue leaves one without a clue to the purpose it is 
intended to serve. Is anyone the better off for learning that in 1910 
Rudolph Ganz made a Pathé Saphir record of the A major Polonaise ? 
The horrors of our civilization are many, but some of them are only 
ephemeral and already the days when Chopin’s music was disseminated 
through the medium of Pathé Saphir are no more. Unesco’s cataloguer, 
indefatigable, has not overlooked another 1910 record of the same piece, 
its peculiarity being that the pianist was anonymous. We come then to a 
record of the polonaise by the Eight Piano Ensemble, conducted by 
P. Finch. This is one of a large number of such curiosities, which throw 
a lurid light upon the taste of the century. 


The six pages concerned with the Eb Nocturne record three times as 
many transcriptions as piano performances. One Dounis has played the 
luckless composition on the mandoline (reference, ‘‘ 1930, 1 x 25 Odeon 
Nor., 0-2916”, for the convenience of any interested reader). Lewis 
Ruth has done no less on the saxophone with guitar accompaniment; 
singers have sung it sometimes solely or in duet; while the amateur may 
also acquire a transcription for four pianos (“ Victor Usa. Alb. MO-— 
1227”°). Similarly six pages are devoted to the E major Study from 
Op. 10, a piece which has been the victim of practices by the side of 
which cannibalism looks positively elegant. An Italian record presents 
the Study in the form of a trombone solo with jazz-band accompaniment; 
“Thomas and his Merry Boys” have likewise set about it. But some 
may be even more tempted by a performance on the Musical Saw, 
accompanied by violins and chorus, conducted by A. Valsien (“* Odeon, 
Fr. 250373 ”’), dating from 1933. R. C. 
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Introduction to the Music of Brahms. By W. R. Anderson. pp. 84. IJntroduc- 
tion to the Music of Elgar. By W. R. Anderson. pp. 70. Introduction 
to the Music of Mendelssohn. By Percy Young. pp. 93. (Dobson, 
London, 1949.) 3s. 6d. each. 


These are the first three volumes of a new series which, in the words 
of the publisher, ‘‘ aims at consolidating and extending the interest of 
those who have made casual contact with a particular composer’s music 
and wish to know more of it. It is designed for the reader who is interested 
not so much in biographical details as in the reasons for the music’s 
attracting him ’’—in other words, presumably, for the assiduous Prome- 
nader and the W.E.A. class. The aim is excellent, and the books are 
cheap and of a handy pocket size. But it is as well to emphasize that this 
is no light assignation. The reader willing to eschew biographical chatter 
requires a clear summing-up, necessarily concise but not casual or un- 
scholarly, of each composer’s achievement and historical standing. His 
interest and curiosity must be retained and concentrated on the music; 
it is better to credit him with too much intelligence than too little, to aim 
rather ahead of him than to create a diversion in his rear. 

Mr. Anderson’s method is to chat amiably about the music as if 
writing programme notes or introducing an informal gramophone 
recital. In such a context his remarks might not be out of place, but in 
a book they are often irritatingly superficial and unsystematic, a mixture 
of vague panegyric (‘‘ The iridescence of thought and expression is 
marvellous ”’, “‘ Behind all the rich structure is reverence and awe”, 
‘“ We shall not look upon his like again”), semi-technical analysis 
(‘* Variation 5 skittishly turns the three-note figure upside down, and 
cross-rhythm is again a charming feature’) and an eager searching for 
the human story behind the music. He says significantly of Elgar: “* It 
is a difficult problem to put into brief form anything useful about the 
two symphonies, which belong to the composer’s greatest period. They 
are highly complex, with no avowed ‘ programme.’”’ It may be a difficult 
problem; but a book like this should attack it. It is perfectly possible to 
interest the layman without annoying the musician: the two species are 
not nearly so distinct as a percentage of both like to suppose. 

Mr. Anderson writes carelessly and does not seem to have re-read 
what he has set down. A single short page of the Brahms volume informs 
us as follows: “‘ The chamber music output is large. . . . For piano there 
is a fairly large repertory. . . . The chamber works . . . though of great 
scope, and sometimes individually of large size, number only about a 
score; and the piano writings are notevery numerous.”” The layman can 
take his choice. When Mr. Anderson is in spate no metaphor is safe. 
There is a rare derangement in his gramophonic account of Elgar’s Ap 
symphony: “‘ Side six ingratiates, with more scurrying about. At mid- 
side, a descending half-scale pours oil; the bass stalks, in a ghost of the 
* motto ’, and all calms down in a bit of beautiful scene-changing.”’” We 
are told that in ‘ Froissart ’ “* Elgar first showed the mettle of his pasture ”’, 
that the voice of R.B.T. (‘ Enigma’) “‘ was apt to fly off the handle, 
aloft (flutes) ’, that the third movement of Brahms’s fourth Symphony 
contains ‘‘a truly grand key-bang, after the previous bit of pussy- 
footing ’’. The use of the word “‘ endisced ”’ should be made a punishable 
offence. Furthermore, the practice of describing music in terms of the 
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gramophone is objectionable; that useful instrument is a prop, not a 
yardstick. The writer on music who informs us that ‘‘ romantic concen- 
tration is in the last quarter-inch ”’ is like the dramatic critic who points 
out that five lines from the bottom of the verso of folio 16 Hamlet suddenly 
makes a pass through the arras. ‘“‘ At the last half-inch of side nine one 


might cry ‘ Sursum corda! 


Mr. Anderson is an enthusiast for both Elgar and Brahms, whose 
music gives him the effect of being in a sailing ship—surely a doubtful 
compliment ? Too much space is devoted to ‘ Cockaigne ’ and ‘ Polonia’, 
none at all to ‘ The Wand of Youth’ or ‘ In the South ’; the Serenade for 
strings is not even mentioned. Mr. Anderson has some strange ideas 
about oratorio. ‘ The Dream of Gerontius’ begins to fade, apparently 
because “ the interest in theological subjects, expressed in any terms of 
dogma, is now small ”’; yet Elgar’s three last oratorios “‘ even stand with 
the two or three [sic] masterpieces of the eighteenth century”. The 
Brahms volume, too, is not without surprises. ‘* Brahms is among the 
greatest of all contrivers of musical drama in its own terms. . . . Brahms is 
the richest of all romantic dramatists. . . . His taste in poetry was sound, 
his strength of character steely’. It is not true (p. 36) that Schumann 
and Brahms were the first composers to combine the piano with the string 
quartet. This volume has a remarkable ‘‘ Index to Music Mentioned ”’, 
in which the first symphony appears under the letter F, the first clarinet 
sonata as “* Sonata No. 1 in F minor” without any names of instruments, 
and fifty works by their opus numbers under the letter O. 


Dr. Young presupposes more intelligence in his readers. He relates 
Mendelssohn’s music to his social background, and adds chapters on his 
philosophy and his literary gift (which he overrates). Some of his general 
remarks are much to the point. ‘* Because Mendelssohn is impersonal in 
certain respects he offers opportunity to those who seek self-expression 
through musical performance. That is why he appealed to the Vic- 
toriars.” But the corollary by no means follows that “* in seven cases out 
of ten the sentimentality which appears to be of Mendelssohn is a defect 
of executants whose consciousness of art is less developed than conscious- 
ness of self’’—unless Dr. Young has been exceptionally unlucky in the 
performances he has heard. Mendelssohn himself has quite enough to 
answer for. Dr. Young never quite faces the central problem about 
Mendelssohn, the youthful genius who shrank from mature experiences, 
the over-educated young man who travelled round Europe priggishly 
deploring other people’s lack of taste. He refutes ‘* the assumption that 
Mendelssohn had no deeper thoughts and that his volatility was always 
on the side of the fairies’. But the case against him is that he had the 
deeper thoughts but generally preferred to ignore them. ‘‘ Among the 
great musicians he was, perhaps, the best educated, had the most entire 
integration of personality and was consequently—so far as can be 
ascertained—the happiest.”” The first statement is true; the second 
certainly is not; and there are reasons for doubting the third. Dr. Young 
sees Mendelssohn steering a middle course between the ideals of classicism 
and romanticism and avoiding the exaggerations of both (another reason 
perhaps for the approval of the Victorians). This is reasonable enough, 
but he avoided many of their virtues as well. A true classicism can 
embrace the romantic view and tame it; Mendelssohn was afraid to try. 
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Dr. Young does justice to Mendelssohn’s technical accomplishment 
and to the variety and economy of his orchestration. But in attempting 
to convince us of his originality he curiously fails to mention one of the 
boldest and most successful of his early experiments, the piano sonata in E. 
And his Statement that ‘‘ Mendelssohn was not so much influenced by 
his great predecessors as possessed of a rare capacity to see the same 
facets of beauty ” is something less than a half-truth. He sustained a 
great deal of direct influence, notably from Beethoven, Mozart and 
Weber, and the Beethoven influence, at any rate, was sometimes 
calamitous. We have only to compare the slow movements of the 
‘ Lobgesang’ and the C minor trio (another work not mentioned by 
Dr. Young) with those of the Ninth Symphony and the “‘ Archduke ” 
trio to see how Beethoven’s noble serenity deteriorates through imitation 
into ambling complacency. In discussing the oratorios Dr. Young, like 
Mr. Anderson, executes some peculiar manoeuvres. ‘‘ We feel a dis- 
comfiture, not because the music is bad music but because our God is 
not Mendelssohn’s. Criticism then becomes theological. . . . Optimistic 
music is too hard for us to bear.” There is no need to father Mendels- 
sohn’s rhythmic ineptitude on God, or even on his patrons: the faults of 
‘ Elijah’ are not merely flaws in our eyes because it is “*‘ emblematic of 
the age of religious optimism ” (what about the age of Bach and Handel?) ; 
they are due to grave failings in Mendelssohn the creative artist. 

Dr. Young occasionally lapses into the eccentric. It is not clear what 
he means by a “‘ brown-necked part-song” (p. 42). He tells us that 
““ The ‘ Italian’ Symphony is a great symphony because it is unique. 
The ‘ Scotch’ Symphony is only less great because slightly less unique ”’. 
Apart from the suggestion of a strange new scale of values and the misuse 
of the word “* unique ”’, the Scotch Symphony, though much the weaker, 
is surely the more unconventional of the two. Dr. Young can even 
admire the coda of its finale, and find ‘‘ absolute animation ”’ in the 
Allegro giojoso of Op. 43. But it is better to.admire too much than too 
little, and this volume shows a healthy reaction from the recent tendency to 
pour contempt on Mendelssohn’s entire output. W. D. 


Harmony for Listeners. By Douglas Turnell. pp. 191. (Cassell, London, 
1950. 158.) 

Harmony is a subject so steeped in technicalities that no one before 
has, so far as I know, attempted to present it in a form suitable to the 
mere listener—or, if he has, he has confined himself to its most elementary 
stages. A certain courage, then, has gone to the producing of the present 
volume, which takes us as far as the chord of the augmented 6th—the 
point at which most text-books leave off. 


The book is short, and counterpoint is omitted altogether. The 
harmony the author sets out to explain is that of the period “‘ from Bach 
to the end of last century’. A minimum of introductory matter deals 
with some basic acoustical principles and leads on to the formation of 
scales. We get the merest glimpse of the ecclesiastical modes, and then 
the author arrives at his main task with the major-minor mode system, 
together with the new resource of modulation. In considering the 
principal diatonic and chromatic chords he is careful to indicate their 
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modulatory possibilities from Chapter V (“‘ How the dominant chord 
opens the way to modulation ”) to Chapter X (“ Modulation to remote 
keys’). Still later he glances at the structural aspect of modulation. 
Nowhere are cadences discussed, and this is a serious omission. But it is 
no ground for complaint that such things as part-writing, ®%hich are 
exclusively the concern of the composer, should be left out of the 
argument. When writing of discords Mr. Turnell points out that these 
need resolution, but he tells us little of how the resolution may be effected. 
His examples of the dominant gth, 11th and 13th are taken from Debussy’s 
‘La Fille aux cheveux de lin’, wherein they are certainly heard very 
clearly; but it is doubtful whether a recollection of Debussy’s unorthodox 
resolutions of the gth will help the listener with the gths he meets in the 
classics. 

The advertisement on the cover tells us that the book assumes “‘ that 
the reader is already familiar with musical notation ”, a considerable but 
necessary assumption, since you can no more study harmony without 
notation than you can arithmetic without figures. There are 326 musical 
examples in the book, the last being an arrangement on two staves of the 
chromatic passage just before letter D in the Andante of Brahms’ Third 
Symphony. The whole question is this: will the average listener after 
the most painstaking study of the book really hear what is happening in 
this passage ? Few of us who teach harmony are likely to be optimistic. 


Several of the musical examples are marred by misprints. Something 
odd has happened to the second bar of No. 53; the left-hand part of 
No. 312 is printed in semiquavers instead of quavers; and not even the 
corrigendum puts No. 274 altogether right. A more serious complaint 
is that in a book on harmony so many of the quotations should be 
incomplete. The right-hand part of a piano score or arrangement is 
given, but not the left! Lack of space cannot be the reason, for the final 
right-hand chords of the Largo from Chopin’s B minor sonata are printed 
four times (Ex. 2, 3, 4 and 17). Had the left-hand part been anywhere 
quoted the author might have been saved from this extraordinary state- 
ment: “* the last chord of the slow movement . . . is an inverted common 
chord of key B”’ (my italics). Again (p. 53) it is all very well to describe 
the second chord of Chopin’s C minor prelude as subdominant; but what 
is the reader to think if you leave out the bass and print a plain submediant 
chord ? 


These are not the only things that render me unable to recommend 
Mr. Turnell as a trustworthy guide. There are not ‘‘ 96 intervals of a 
semitone each between the highest and lowest A’s on a piano ”’ (p. 9); 
E is not the third harmonic of C (p. 10); Mozart’s symphony in Eb, 
K.543, is not known as the “ Jupiter” (pp. 171 and 189); the Nannini 
quotation (p. 42) is notin A minor but the Zolian mode; Bach’s Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor does not modulate to Bb five bars from the end 
(p. 56), nor does the finale of Chopin’s B minor sonata to D minor in its 
13th bar (p. 104). Lastly, what is to be said of an analysis of the slow 
movement of Beethoven’s C minor piano concerto, which describes the 
music of bars 11 and 12 as passing from E minor through G major to 


B major (p. 67)? The whole passage is in E minor with an augmented 
6th and a half-close. es 
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The Ballad Tree. By Evelyn Kendrick Wells. pp. 370. (New York: the 
Ronald Press Co., 1950.) 


Interest in ballads, even our own English and Scottish traditional 
ballads, seems to have waned among us. Few singers sing them, complain- 
ing that they are too long and repetitive. How rarely does one hear even 
a few Loewe ballads, which are sufficiently dressed up for concert 
presentation, let alone a folk-ballad in its entirety! We have become too 
impatient to submit ourselves to their hypnotic effect. A few diseuses 
present them dramatically, but nearly kill the tunes in doing so. 
Presumably the faculties of English Literature in our universities still 
prescribe a course of ballad reading, but the study of balladry seems to 
be almost extinct. In America it is far otherwise, and ever since Cecil 
Sharp discovered his cache of English folk-songs, ballads and dances in 
the Appalachian Mountains of Kentucky the work of collecting English 
survivals and native creations has gone on with the backing of American 
universities. A steady stream of good fat volumes has flowed from their 
presses, of which Miss Wells’s book is the latest. 

* The Ballad Tree ’, however, is not a collection of ballads, with tunes, 
texts and annotations, though it contains a generous number of such. It 
is rather a history of balladry written out of a scholar’s knowledge, but 
in an allusive rather than a pedagogic style. Because the subject is vast 
each chapter is at once a summary and a survey of the particular aspect— 
the romantic, the Christian, the supernatural elements in the ballads, for 
instance—to which are appended a few of the ballads themselves by way 
of representation and illustration. No one has hitherto told the story in 
a connected form of the revival begun by Bishop Percy in the eighteenth 
century, taken up by Sir Walter Scott, influencing the romantic poets 
here and in Europe, gathered together by Francis James Child of Harvard, 
who made the definitive canon of the ballads, and revitalized by Cecil 
Sharp’s insistence on the music which all previous scholars had neglected. 
Sharp, as Miss Wells allows, by opening up America as a field where 
ballad tradition and ballad production was still alive, paid England’s 
debt incurred by the fact of Child’s definitive edition being American. 
To the present vigorous study of ballads in America we can only offer 
as a counterpoise Professor Entwistle’s prodigiously learned ‘ European 
Balladry ’ (1939), Bruce Pattison’s chapter in his ‘ Music and Poetry of 
the English Renaissance’ (1948) and the patient endeavours of the 
* Journal of the English Folk-Dance and Song Society ’. 

To the last-named Miss Wells herself has been a contributor, and she 
mentions Entwistle’s book, though not Pattison’s, in her bibliography, 
but she does not appear to have made use of either. She is, however, 
well aware of the English and Scottish provenance not only of the ballads 
themselves but also of the study of balladry, and one of the merits of her 
book is the interweaving of modern American ballads and balladry with 
their parents, or, as she would put it, the intertwining of English and 
American branches on the ballad tree. As an introduction for the general 
reader to the study of a subject that is still alive, though it has for 
centuries been talking of itself in the past tense as though it was on the 
point of death, the book is therefore excellent; all the more so since it 
covers folk-lore and music as well as literary studies. What is new in it 
for the more serious student is a score of American versions of folk-tunes 
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to old ballads. As in Sharp’s collection of American tunes these appear 
to be more primitive, i.e. they tend to be syllabic and in gapped modes, 
than the versions collected of the same song in England; which looks as 
though American conditions preserved the tunes in the form in which 
they left England in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, while at 
home they continued to evolve melodically by means of passing-notes. 
The author states the purpose of a book which, though containing 
little that is new beyond these few tunes, gathers together many “‘ separate 
and special studies and weaves them together in one fabric”, as an 
attempt to sort out for the reader and for anyone encountering ballads 
in England or America without previous knowledge of the complexities 
behind and beneath them what he can profitably know. In this she has 
been remarkably successful; she has packed a wealth of information into 
her narrative without overloading it, and has preserved a scholar’s 
standard of accuracy. F. H. 


Traité de la Critique musicale. By Armand Machabey. pp. 223. (Richard- 
Masse, Paris, 1946.) 


The author is known by his monographs on Bruckner and Ravel, and 
by numerous scholarly studies, including a book on the music of the 
Hittites. The present work is not comprehensive. The field surveyed is 
almost exclusively French, once classical antiquity has been dealt with. 
There is a tendency in the later chapters to identify ephemeral journalism 
with criticism, much as Norman Demuth did in his recent collection of 
critical pronouncements. But Mr. Demuth was not very serious, he 
aimed at entertainment, while the Frenchman is earnest or nothing. 
The howlers made by reckless journalists and by irritable composers 
properly belong only to the margin of the subject. What are Romain 
Rolland’s eight volumes on Beethoven if not musical criticism? Yet 
Machabey does not mention them. But he has a good deal to say about 
Berlioz’s old enemy Scudo, who earned for himself a place in Berlioz’s 
biography, but whose onslaught on ‘ The Damnation of Faust’ belongs 
rather to an anthology of invective than of criticism. Machabey quotes 
Scudo at some length. The interest of the subject—Berlioz—has led him 
astray from his theme, the art of criticism. Such distinguished and 
inveterate critics as Rolland and Vincent d’Indy, on the other hand, 
appear merely as denunciators of irresponsible journalism. 


We open the book hoping to discover a substantial chapter on Berlioz 
as critic, but some disappointment is in store. M. Machabey remarks: 
“* His writings are considerable, and there can be no question of analysing 
them here.” A mere couple of pages of extracts from the ‘ Débats’ 
articles follows, with the conclusion: “ This great critic was never able 
to silence the creative musician within him, and this weakness is in itself 
enough to prove that a composer should, as Verdi declared, abstain from 
criticism.” And yet Machabey has allowed that as an analyst Berlioz 
was “* sagacious, quick and exact”. ‘‘ He writes well, avoids ready-made 
phraseology and, in spite of his showy style, has no truck with flat epithets 
like * incomparable’ and ‘ unsurpassable ’. . . . Berlioz takes the trouble 
to think, and he does so with a certain independence; he expresses himself 
freely and capably, like a man who has been through a sound classical 
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education and has a good head ’’. Berlioz was all this: a great composer 
who was also a great critic. But it is not enough for M. Machabey or, 
rather, too much: Berlioz should not have been a creative artist! He is 
indeed exacting, and it is not surprising that there has been little or no 
musical criticism that conforms to his standard. (Any other country 
boasting a Berlioz would surely have collected and republished his 
criticisms, as France has never done.) 

The fact is that our author is interested rather in the principles than 
the practice of criticism. The earlier chapters of his book are heavy 
going, by reason of his professorial generalizations. The real interest 
lies in the harvest of philosophical sayings he has gathered. We are less 
impressed by his own doctrines than by the evidence afforded of the width 
of his reading; and are often more interested by a quotation than by his 
comment. From time to time the notion has been aired of a scientific 
criticism, non-subjective and proof against the tides of time. Here, 
conveniently quoted, is Kant’s dismissal of such fancies: ‘‘ There is no 
science of the beautiful, but only a critique of the beautiful.” Taste is 
the faculty of judging the beautiful; and taste remains individual, 
variable from nation to nation, epoch to epoch, man to man. There is 
no possibility, therefore, of a generally valid criticism. Science reaches 
conclusions by argument; but de gustibus, etc. 

If we read our author aright, one of the principal duties of the critic 
should be to determine, among the works of art under consideration, 
which will gain the suffrages of posterity. ‘‘ Posterity is an infallible 
critic. The quest for the reasons for the survival of the works of the past 
is fundamental in a rational critical method, the final object of which is 
to discover by analogy and to formulate the causes of lastingness in the 
contemporary productions we have to judge.” Here he follows Bougot, 
author of an ‘ Essai sur la Critique d’Art’ (1874), who proclaimed: 
** A critic could have no higher ambition than to represent the opinion 
of the future.” It is refreshing to come across Albert Thibaubet’s 
counterblast: ‘‘ If there should crop up a superhuman critic capable here 
and now of the picking and choosing posterity will perform, it would 
evidently be necessary to kill him out of hand; otherwise he would be the 
death of literature.” 

That same Bougot made this pronouncement: “ Criticism should first 
and foremost be impersonal.” He should have digested his Baudelaire 
before laying down this law. To Baudelaire’s credit stands a memorable 
saying: *‘ To be just, that is to say, to have an end and justification, 


criticism should be partial, impassioned, political, that is to say, written ~ 


from an exclusive point of view—but a point of view that opens wider 
horizons.” R. C. 


To Soothe the Savage Breast. Edited by Reginald Nettel. pp. 236. 
(Evans Brothers, Ltd., London. 1950. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Nettel’s miscellany begins with the preface to Byrd’s 1588 Psalms, 
Sonnets and Songs. His last extract is an essay—a rather jejune piece— 
on Bizet, by Charles Willeby, from the ‘ Yellow Book’ of 1894. Between 
these he includes much agreeable reading for an idle hour, all of it more 
or less loosely concerned with music. Addison on the Italian opera is 
here, and Lamb’s ‘ Chapter on Ears’, along with more out-of-the-way 
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things. He flatters himself that the book may serve a useful purpose among 
“* adult educational groups ” and music students. There is nothing much 
in this. It is a bedside book, neither more nor less. 


The least attractive of the contributions are the editor’s own, which 
are careless in thought and expression. It was all very well for George 
Herbert to say that the performance of a good deed “* would prove music 
to him at midnight, and that the omission of it would have upbraided 
him and made discord in his conscience.” The famous sentence is not 
enriched by Mr. Nettel’s comment: ‘ I know of no more simple way of 
showing understanding of concord and discord than this.” Are his 
** adult educational groups ”’, then, to be encouraged to equate concords 
with good deeds and discords with the other sort? A confusion of thought 
appears in the next sentence: “ Music to George Herbert was more than 
a sweet arrangement of sounds—it was a mental state.”” This does not 
follow. The poet was within his rights in using the word music, in passing, 
as a figure of speech for a contented state of mind; but we think too 
much of him to believe he actually identified the art with a mental 
state. In the same paragraph: “ . . . discords in music may resolve 
in pleasing harmonies”. Are discords, then, unpleasing harmonies? 
Mr. Nettel knows what a discord is as well as the next man, but he writes 
thoughtlessly. He mentions that Herbert’s brothers included a diplomat, 
soldiers, a courtier, an Oxford scholar and a sailor, and goes on: “* The 
family of Herbert was one of the most honourable among the English 
gentry, yet they had this variety of occupations.’””’ What an absurd 
vet 

The nadir is represented by the editor’s attempt to sum up the 
English nineteenth century in a dozen pages full of jaunty generalizations. 
In 1850 a writer in the ‘ Morning Post ’, discussing Verdi, reveals himself 
a Mozartian; and Mr. Nettel’s comment is: ‘ It was in keeping with 
the thought of 1850.” Not at all. In 1850 not Mozart but Mendelssohn 
was idolized in the concert room, and not Mozart but Meyerbeer in the 
opera house. He goes on: “ This is but one of the shams that we now 
recognize in mid-Victorian opinion ’’—the sham being, in Mr. Nettel’s 
words, “‘ the writer’s assumed criterion of Mozart for all opera”, a 
phrase we read as meaning the writer’s presumption in accepting 
Mozartian opera as a criterion. 


Another sham, we are told, was the Victorians’ “ besetting sin of 
nostalgia’. The questions arise, Is home-sickness a sin, and can a sin 
be a sham? To exemplify this besetting sin Mr. Nettel cites Elizabeth 
Sheppard’s novel ‘ Charles Auchester ’ (1853), great tracts of which, he 
says, ‘* are in an artificial diction that we should call pretentious”. He 
does not mention that ‘ Charles Auchester ’ was a schoolgirl’s book (she 
began it when she was sixteen). He repeatedly calls her ‘Mrs. Sheppard”. 
Is he confusing her with her mother? Elizabeth, a woman of genius, died 
young, unmarried. Her ‘ Auchester’ is obviously immature; but we 
may ask whether there is one sentence in that sixteen-year-old’s three 
volumes so muddled as sentences this mature man of our clear-sighted 
age can perpetrate, e.g.: 


Strangely enough, this sentimentality had its roots in human sympathy and a 
conception of spiritual values, that came to a climax in religious thought and 
merged at the end of the century with a rather boastful imperialism. 
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A page later this pronouncement: “* The music of Handel was revered 
out of all proportion to its merit in the nineteenth century.” <A pro- 
nouncement that may in another age be seized upon with glee by some 
collector of the nonsense of the century of the common man! Merit 
like Handel’s cannot be revered too much. R. C. 


Australia Makes Music. By Isabelle Moresby. Foreword by Professor 
Bernard Heinze. pp. 197. (London and Melbourne: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1948. 15s.) 

The author is no professional historian but an Australian violinist 
filled with proper pride by the brilliant Australians—singers for the most 
part, but by no means exclusively—who have made their names in the 
wide world, from the time of the Tasmanian soprano Amy Sherwin 
onwards. She lacks the historian’s discrimination and detachment but 
there is this to be said for her book: dealing largely though it does with living 
persons, it will wound no one’s susceptibilities. She is, indeed, generous 
to a fault. Once, at least, credibility is challenged. This is when she 
describes a performance by the excellent Australian pianist Una Bourne 
as having “‘ dumbfounded the critics”. No, no! This is too much. 
We cannot believe that critics anywhere were ever dumbfounded, and 
least of all in Australia. Many of the subjects of her sketches are as well 
known on this side of the world as they are at home, if indeed not better. 
She interests us particularly with her account of certain leaders of music 
in Australia who spent their lives there, such men as W. A. Laver, 
G. W. L. Marshall-Hall and Alberto Zelman, men unknown to ‘ Grove’ 
but evidently worthy of lasting remembrance by musical Australia. 

Marshall-Hall, an English composer and conductor, went to Australia 
in 1890 as first Ormond professor of music in the university of Melbourne. 
He died there in 1915, aged fifty-three. Our author describes him as 
‘“‘ large and long and lean, with black unruly hair, bushy eyebrows and 
piercing eyes; and he had a great booming voice that could terrify, 
inspire or sound plain friendly ’’. He had to resign from the university 
(to which years later he was recalled) because of the publication of some 
verses considered to be in questionable taste. Miss Moresby says that he 
had “‘ a mighty grasp of music ” and the gifts of a truly great conductor. 
A tablet to his memory in the Melbourne University Conservatorium 
bears the tribute: ‘* His soul was aflame with music ”’, 

Laver (1866-1940), who succeeded to the Ormond Chair in 1915, , 
was a violinist, a pupil of Wilhelmj’s, and also a pianist and organist. 
Miss Moresby gives an attractive portrait of this gifted and high-minded 
musician. The Melbourne-born Alberto Zelman (1874-1927), the 
founder in 1906 of the Melbourne Symphony Orchestra, “* could teach 
and play every instrument in the orchestra’”’. Extraordinary stories are 
told of his musicianship. At a concert performance of ‘ Lohengrin’ he 
sang the whole of the protagonist’s part—the tenor having been taken ill 
—as well as conducting. Then there is a wondrous anecdote about a 
performance by Mischa Elman of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto. Before 
the second subject of the first movement is taken over by the violin it is 
played by the woodwind, accompanied by a long-held G on the violin’s 
open string. Elman found his G string was flat, and in dismay edged 
towards the conductor and somehow suggested his plight. ‘ In a flash, 
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and without losing a beat, Alberto Zelman instinctively turned the peg 
and tuned the offending string. . . . The soloist’s bow never left the 
string.’ So runs Miss Moresby’s story. She does not recommend 
violinists to resort, in similar circumstances, to the average conductor. 
What if he should tune the string too sharp? Then G would be truly 
out of reach, as it would not be on a merely flat string. R. C. 


Danish Composers. By Vagn Kappel. pp. 115. (Det Danske Selskab, 

Copenhagen. 1950.) 

An outline of Danish musical history is followed by a chapter on 
musical associations. The next section consists of short biographies of 
fourteen recent and contemporary composers, beginning with Carl 
Nielsen, to whom Arthur Honegger once said: “ A generation before 
the rest of us, you formulated the aims for which we are all striving now.” 
Some of the names are unfamiliar, and some interesting particulars are 
given about their owners. Greenland does not suggest to the man in the 
street a country of much merriment, but in Hakon Boérresen’s opera 
‘ Kaddara ’, the action of which takes place in Greenland, “ the orchestra 
conjures up the local atmosphere in a quite festive manner”. Peder 
Gram is contrasted with Nielsen, Nielsen having been a child of nature, 
a naive, wondering soul, broadcasting the fruits of his capricious fancy, 
and Gram a refined, urbane artist, preoccupied with theoretical questions, 
‘“* who never releases his work without polishing the minutest detail ”’. 
Knud Jeppesen, as well as a musicologist, is a copious composer. His 
1945 ‘ Te Deum’ is described as a great choral work. Knudage Riisager 
is a brilliant cosmopolite, the principal agent in “‘ the deromanticization 
of the Danish tone that was begun by Carl Nielsen on a purely Nordic 
basis’. Jérgen Bentzon combines the practice of law and music. He is 
principally a chamber-music composer. 

Ebbe Hamerik, ‘“‘ who has made an outstanding contribution to 
Danish music ”’, is the composer of two operas, one of them a ‘ Travelling 
Companion ’, after Andersen. Flemming Weis is “a man of the new 
age”’ and, like Riisager, was influenced in the 1920s by the French 
school. Finn H6ffding, Hermann Koppel, Svend Erik Tarp, Vagn 
Holmboe, Svend Schultz and N. V. Bentzon are other composers here 
lightly sketched. 

In his historical outline the author makes a little slip which will amuse 
Cambridge more than it will the Welsh, for he translates a worthy of 
Pembrokeshire, Gerald de Barri (Giraldus Cambrensis), into ‘‘ Gerald 
of Cambridge ”’. R.C. 


The Well-Tempered Accompanist. By Conraed V. Bos, as told to Ashley 
Pettis. pp. 162. (Presser, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 1949.) 

Years ago the author was, so to say, the Gerald Moore of what is now 
the Wigmore Hall. For long now he has been established in the United 
States. His memory goes back to the times of Zur-Mihlen, Sistermans, 
Willner and Eugen Gura, for all of whom he played. His book is short 
and, even so, not without padding. But some interesting points are made. 
He had it from Clara Schumann herself that the dynamics indicated by 
Schumann in the postludes of his songs were those he recommended for 
a small private assembly, and that they might be disregarded in public 
performance. She approved, for instance, of the maintaining of the 
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singer’s rapture at the close of ‘ Frihlingsnacht’ to the very end of the 
accompaniment, marked piano by Schumann. ‘ Widmung’ is another 
example where Schumann’s piano should be disregarded in the concert 
room; and there are similar instances in Brahms. Clara Schumann 
pointed out to the young Bos that in the middle section of ‘ Widmung’ 
the third line, which Schumann set as “‘ Du bist von Himmel,” should, 
according to the poet (Riickert), run, “‘ Du bist der Himmel.” 

Our author accompanied the baritone Sistermans in the first per- 
formance of Brahms’s Biblical Songs, Op. 121, when the composer’s 
markings were religiously observed. Brahms declared himself well 
pleased. A fortnight later Zur-Mihlen sang a transposition of the songs. 
Brahms’s diminuendo and piano towards the end of the fourth song (at “ the 
greatest of these,” etc.) did not meet with the singer’s approval, and he 
instructed the pianist to intensify the tone at the reiteration of “ the 
greatest of these ’’ and, moreover, to increase it still further after the singer 
had done, ending fortissimo. Brahms was again present, and had nothing 
but praise for the performance. When Zur-Mihlen begged pardon for 
having ended with a great climax, Brahms answered: ‘“‘ You sang 
magnificently. I noticed nothing wrong.” 

Mr. Bos mentions an improvement Richard Strauss made after the 
publication of his ‘ Standchen,’ an improvement never incorporated in 
the song as generally known. It consists in the expansion by a bar of the 
height of the climax (the singer’s “ hoch” on high A¥ being prolonged 
by a tied dotted minim.) Once Lauritz Melchior, taking the law into 
his own hands, ended ‘ Heimliche Aufforderung ’ with a mighty fortissimo. 
Strauss, hearing of this, told Bos: “ If the singer sings loud instead of as a 
poet you, too, must end loud. But then you must end with the singer. 
Do not play the postlude! ” 

There are some illustrative anecdotes of Casals. Having reason to 
mistrust an impresario at Budapest, he refused to proceed to the platform 
before being paid. Entreaties were vain; and while the audience grew 
more and more restive Casals sat calmly playing scales until the money 
forthcame. There was a similar incident at Karlsruhe, where the 
audience was kept waiting for forty-five minutes (Casals meanwhile 
practising), until a banker was found who would guarantee the 
impresario’s cheque. An anecdote about Julia Culp tells how, in the 
middle of Wolf’s ‘In dem Schatten,’ she disconcertingly branched off 
into Brahms’s setting of the same verses. Mr. Bos is severe on those 
accompanists who launch out as singing-teachers. But, after all, there is 
the successful example of Victor Beigel which suggests that the rule has 
its exceptions. 


Cymbales et Crotales dans L’Egypte Ancienne. Mu£scellanea Musicologica. By 
H. Hickmann. (Cairo: Service des Antiquités de Egypte, 1949.) 

Dr. Hickmann’s meticulous studies of the musical instruments of 
ancient Egypt are for the Egyptologist and ethnographer rather than the 
general musician; but those who are curious about the remoter history 
of musical instruments will find much to interest them here. Percussion 
players, for instance, will be undeterred by discovering that Dr. Hick- 
mann’s paper on the cymbals and castanets is a ninety-five page 
monograph with about seventy text-figures and plates, appearing to 
exhaust the possibilities of the subject. If the less percussive-minded 
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may not be carried the whole way by Dr. Hickmann’s enthusiasm they 
will at least be surprised to learn that Egyptian cymbals have been clashed 
together in almost every position except back-to-back. For most people 
the fact that cymbals are clashed together admits of no further subtlety. 

More immediately attractive are the four short papers comprising the 
* Miscellanea Musicologica’ (a title intended to cover an indefinite 
series, of which these are Nos. 3-7). The first is an admirable piece of 
observation of Coptic liturgical singing as now practised—the nasal, 
melismatic vocalization common to the Near East and (as Dr. Hickmann 
shows) medieval Europe, and in Egypt associated with chironomie, a 
traditional system of hand-gesture. Dr. Hickmann suggests that the latter 
may have some connection with the clappers or castanets, carved to 
represent pairs of human hands, which have survived from Egyptian 
antiquity. 

A prehistoric shell-whistle and an odd little shoulder harp—looking 
for all the world like a small shovel—form the somewhat slender but well- 
worked material of the two brief papers which follow. Finally there is a 
comment on the Egyptian lutes, with particular reference (a) to the 
evidence of a waisted body (as in the violin or guitar), which some of the 
drawings or carvings of the long lutes seem to show, and (b) to traces of 
the existence of the short, pear-shaped instrument from which the Arabic 
and finally the European lute may have developed. 

Scholars are too much inclined to regard the indented sides of guitar- 
types as a feature uselessly borrowed from bowed instruments, perhaps 
because so few of them play the guitar. The Egyptian long lute, 
made on the stick-and-resonator formula, looks to be a delicate and 
fragile instrument, and the indentations may well have arisen from 
straining the skin table over its elongated body. But the guitar-form is 
undoubtedly very ancient. It occurs on a well-known Hittite carving of 
1500 B.C., contemporary with and indeed closely resembling one of the 
examples reproduced by Dr. Hickmann. 

It is a pity that Dr. Hickmann’s evidence for the short lute rests almost 
entirely on two much-eroded statuettes, whose detail is difficult to assess 
in the reproductions. For the short lute shows a higher sophistication 
than any of the stick-and-box instruments, its neck having developed as 
a prolongation of the body, which is unsupported by a central spar and 
therefore has to be more carefully made. This origin is echoed in the 
splines between the fingerboard and belly of the classic Western lute, 
which shows that the two parts were originally one. One thing which 
seems to support Dr. Hickmann’s hypothesis is the attitude of the two 
players, who both appear to rest the instrument in their lap and to pluck 
the strings at the body centre; whereas the long lute was held breast-high, 
often with its body above the player’s right arm, and the plucking 
position was higher up the neck. E. H. 


Prinzip einer Systematik der Musikinstrumente. By Hans Heinz Draeger. 
Barenreiter-Verlag, Kassel & Basel, 1948.) 

Some forms of musicology are liable to develop an over-specializing 
tendency and to become a pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. 
Systemization, as we may render the German term “‘ Systematik”’, is a 
method of describing, co-ordinating and cataloguing all the existing 
species of a certain category of phenomena. In this booklet musical 
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instruments are dealt with. I confess that I had never heard even the 
names of two-thirds of the instruments listed in the twenty-four pages of 
H. H. Draeger’s specimen catalogue, nor am I sufficiently informed to 
appreciate the differences of the effects produced if a gourd containing 
pebbles is shaken, struck or dropped, or whether a sound be produced 
by a wet, a sweaty or a resined finger. Such details find their proper 
place in Draeger’s list, and his method of describing the material, 
character, sound-production and manner of playing such instruments is 
ingenious. The distinction between membranophoneous, chordophoneous, 
aerophoneous and electrophoneous instruments at least presents no great 
linguistic difficulty. As to “ idiophonic ” instruments, I had to gather 
from the context that percussion instruments are meant by this term, the 
root of which still seems obscure. With all due respect for the speculative 
work involved in the devising of the fourteen different headings used by 
Draeger for describing an instrument appropriately, I am unable to see 
any practical purpose in this kind of intellectual effort. As a method of 
cataloguing the specimens in a collection it is abstruse and unnecessarily 
cumbrous. H. G. 


Der musikalische Humanismus im 16. und friithen 17. Jahrhundert. By D. P. 

Walker. (Barenreiter-Verlag, Kassel & Basel. 1949.) 

This treatise on a specialized and remote subject was published in 
English in ‘ The Music Review’ in 1941-42. Generously larded with 
Greek, Latin, Italian and French quotations, it presents no easy reading; 
but the subject is not without some intellectual thrill, for it belongs to 
one of the most productive and adventurous periods of musical history. 
The author has collected an extraordinary amount of material, intended 
to corroborate his contention that there was a renaissance in music just 
as in the visual arts of the same period: a result of the direct influence of 
ancient thinking, theory and technique on the music of certain composers 
of the later sixteenth and the earlier seventeenth century. This assertion, 
pursued with diligence through the intricacies of melody, rhythm and 
expression in the music of the Renaissance, remains, however, a hypo- 
thesis, and is more or less refuted by D. P. Walker’s own observations. 
The fact that the sixteenth century was less informed about all ‘the 
essentials of ancient music than we are to-day renders futile every attempt 
to speak of ancient influences upon the music of that time. If there was 
an influence, it came from a tangle of misunderstandings and mis- 
interpretations of ancient writings, which—a frequent cause of muddle 
in medieval theory—became more absurd than ever under the fascination 
of humanistic research. The music of the members of the Florentine 
Camerata is as far from the ancient ideal as Shakespeare’s ‘ Winter’s 
Tale’ is from Bohemia. What is alive in Monteverdi is the humanistic 
spirit, as it permeated the spiritual life of his period; but he knew nothing 
of ancient music—as we still know nothing of its essentials. All the text- 
books—Prout, Macpherson, Kitson—would give no information about 
European music 2,000 years hence, if none of the works of Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven or Schubert survived to witness to an extinct art. 

Mr. Walker’s treatise, however, contains much stimulating detail on 
technical matters of sixteenth-century music as well as on its aesthetic 
and speculative aspects. But it is hardly approachable without a pile of 
dictionaries. H. G. 
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OPERAS 


The Olympians. By Arthur Bliss and J. B. Priestley. (Novello. Vocal 
score. 31s. 6d.) 


The Captain’s Parrot. By Alexander Brent-Smith. (Novello. Vocal! 
score. 158.) 


The Little Sweep. By Benjamin Britten and Eric Crozier. (Boosey & 
Hawkes. Vocal score with piano duet. 12s. 6d.) 


A contribution to the summer number of ‘ Music & Letters’ gave 
a reasoned and detailed criticism of ‘ The Olympians’ as an opera. Only 
a few observations on the music are legitimate from a study of this hand- 
some vocal score. One is immediately struck by the mastery with which 
the composer can build up and sustain long paragraphs of music. The 
trio in fast 3-8 time and the unflagging energy of the last ensemble in the 
first act are fine examples of his craftsmanship and stamina. So, too, is 
the beautiful stretch of legitimately static love music in the second act. 
While allowing for the fact that one cannot get much orchestral counter- 
point into a vocal score, it is evident that the basis of the music and the 
means commonly used for the expression of the emotional situations is its 
harmony. This would hardly have called for remark 50 years ago, but nowa- 
days, especially when harmonic colour is coupled with a full Wagnerian 
running commentary, the procedure is quite startlingly heretical. In 
the love-duet we are even allowed the soft palpitations of syncopated 
chords in Ap. The harmony is not without pungency, however, the 
discords being frequently obtained by prolonged appoggiaturas in the 
bass, by the passing-chord process of which notorious examples are found 
in Holst’s ‘ Hymn of Jesus’, and by the use of chromatically altered 
chords of the minor ninth and thirteenth. This last process, whereby one 
obtains, for example, a chord of F¥ major (= Gp) over or below C, 
has become standard English. Howard Ferguson’s music, in particular, 
is saturated with it. 

In ‘ The Captain’s Parrot’ the late Alexander Brent-Smith has left 
a memorial not so much of his powers as a composer as of his zealous 
musical evangelism in the country. The opera, based on a story by 
W. W. Jacobs, was written for, and succeeded in, village performance. 
There is not enough story for three acts of music-drama, but enough 
when, as here, the action, as in a ballad-opera, is frequently held up for 
jolly songs expressing usual sentiments. There is no spoken dialogue. 
The music is melodious and easily performed. The second act can be 
omitted without impairing the plot. 

‘ The Little Sweep ’, though forming the second part of ‘ Let’s Make 
an Opera! ’, is complete in itself and will probably survive to our delight 
when the didactic first part is happily redundant. The resounding success 
of the piece as “ an entertainment for young people ”’, its sole confessed 
aim, makes praise or blame irrelevant. Perhaps its secret is a quality 
often noted before in Britten’s work, a wonderful ability to coin the telling 
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phrase, the instantly convincing and memorable tune. Some detractors 
say that they have yet to hear a work of Britten’s which has more to offer 
at a second hearing. Whatever truth there may be in this complaint, 
it is futile to give voice to it here. If ever instantaneous conviction is 
required it is in opera, and no disappointed child would be comforted 
by the assurance that “it will improve with acquaintance”. The 
accompaniment is here arranged for piano duet—with or without per- 
cussion—by Arthur Oldham, in case even the modest original accom- 
paniment cannot be found. It is interesting to see Sammy and 
St. Nicholas sharing the same bath-water-music, with fast waltz time, 
cross-rhythms and catchy tune. I. K. 


CONCERTOS 
Concerto for Trumpet and Orchestra. By Anthony Lewis. (Lengnick. 
Version for trumpet and piano. 6s. gd.) 
Concertino for Pianoforte and String Orchestra. By Christian Darnton. 
(Lengnick. Reduction for two pianos, four hands. 6s. gd.) 

Anthony Lewis’s work makes an interesting addition to the small 
number of existing trumpet concertos. The modern trumpet, with its 
large dynamic range and reasonable agility, is at least physically suitable 
for concertos. The problem seems to be that of writing at length music 
characteristic of the instrument, yet varied enough, and withal suitable 
thematically, for a concerto solo part. In the first movement, ‘ Elegy ’, 
the composer has solved the problem. The general effect is one of a large 
crescendo, very well managed, reaching a high-note climax near the 
end, followed by a beautiful quiet recapitulation-cum-coda. For elegiac 
music of this quality the trumpet, especially in its middle and low registers, 
is the perfect instrument in the hands of a fine artist. In the ‘ Capriccio’, 
the second and final movement, the soloist is again given characteristic 
trumpet music, including examples of quick tonguing, but there are no 
tricks or special effects of any kind. Yet it does not seem so well planned 
as the Elegy, and though the general effect is one of brilliance the themes 
have neither the distinction nor the impelling force found in the first 
movement. This trumpet-and-piano version is reproduced from a clear 
manuscript. In places there is ambiguity about the tonguing required 
owing to the apparently inconsistent use of square brackets, curved slurs, 
or nothing at all to supplement the figure 3 indicating triplet groups. 

Christian Darnton’s concerto, to judge from the reduction for two 
pianos, contains plenty of attractive sounds, but there are places where the 
contrasting tones of piano and strings are imperative to avoid the clashes 
which a two-piano version necessarily produces. All three movements 
flow along well enough, sometimes forcefully. To resolve harmonic 
suspense at the end of the first and second movements satisfactorily, one 
would expect the whole work to be played through with hardly a break, 
but there are no indications to this effect. Perhaps it is a mistake to 
begin each movement in C major. The main recapitulations do not seem 
to occur inevitably, nor does their appearance make any musical effect. 
Thus the total formal impression fails to satisfy. A large part of the music 
throughout the work is derived from the opening bars, and it is to the 
composer’s credit that this produces homogeneity rather than monotony, 
though none of the material is really distinguished. The music is clearly 
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tonal but there are plenty of harmonic clashes, which are usually explained 
away, though in places the harmony does seem inconsequent and 
arbitrary—and in music which seems to lack warmth, as this does, incon- 
sequence and arbitrariness are serious faults. There are nevertheless 
many passages of cold beauty. The solo part is brilliantly and attractively 
written, and the work as a whole displays a good deal of ingenuity in 
thematic development. There are a few misprints in the two-piano score. 


E. J. 
PIANO MUSIC 


Sonata Leggiera, Op. 19. By Benjamin Frankel. (Augener. 5s.) Six 


Sonatinas. By Joseph Haydn. Piano transcription by Dudley E. 
Bayford. (Francis, Day & Hunter. 2s. 6d. each.) Three Elizabethan 
Pictures (piano duet). By Brian Hope. (Elkin. 3s.) Sonata. By 
Kenneth Leighton. (Lengnick. 6s.) Concerto in C minor, K. 491. By 
W. A. Mozart. Arrangement for two pianos by Adam Carse. 
(Augener. 5s.) Serenade, K. 525. By Mozart. Arranged by Adam 
Carse. (Augener. 3s.) Bagatelle in Ey. By Thomas Pitfield. 
(Augener. 2s.) Theme and Variations, Op. 19, No. 6. By Tchaikovsky. 
(Hinrichsen. 3s. 6d.) Three Studies. By R. W. Wood. (Williams. 

Benjamin Frankel’s deprecatory title must be taken with a grain of 
salt. Light-weight the music may be, but it is not easy to play intelligibly. 
There are some passages where the notes, comparatively few though they 
are, are difficult to play, and many more where the musical thought may 
well elude players who have not a keen harmonic sense. In this connection 
the composer might have given more help in suggestions for pedalling. 
There are four short movements in fantastic and lyrical vein. The third, 
an Andantino, is wholly delightful. One could have wished for more 
substance in the second movement, sonatina or no. In particular, its 
imitation of bells seems to occupy more space than it is worth. But the 
whole is charming and fresh. 

The Haydn Sonatinas are transcriptions of orchestral compositions 
brought out by William Forster in the eighteenth century under the title 
of Six Overtures, Op. 31. The idea of this publication was good, and the 
music lies comfortably for the hands. Unfortunately there are grave 
editorial defects, with numerous elementary misprints, such as wrong or 
missing accidentals, crotchets for quavers and bars of 3-4 containing only 
two crotchets. Some ornaments are written out as contortions that never 
were on sea or land. Haydn did many surprising things but cannot have 
written anything as inexplicable as variation 3 in No. 4, where a bar is 
missing from one line and appears to have dropped into the next. 

Two charming Sonatinas by Kenneth Leighton were recently 
reviewed. His new essay on a slightly larger scale preserves many of 
their virtues, particularly the considerable one of easy and effective piano- 
forte writing; but a certain poverty of harmonic style becomes apparent. 
In particular, the use of parallel common chords both in root position 
and first inversion—in any case not an original device—is persisted in to 
the point of tedium. The melodic invention is hardly individual enough 
to be convincing. Against this must be set some interesting enharmonic 
modulations and a lively sense of colour. There are four movements. 
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Thomas Pitfield contributes yet another charming piece of distin- 
guished light music, fluent and rewarding, containing some subtleties of 
rhythm. The last bar but two on page 6 should obviously have the same 
bass as its parallel on page 2. 

Ralph Wood’s three studies are short—about five minutes in all—and 
difficult. The first employs staccato octaves, the second trills and the 
third dissonant broken chords in 15-16 time. Their preoccupation with 
technique leaves them musically rather barren. 

Elementary duettists will get pleasure from the tasteful and graceful 
pieces by Brian Hope. Scarcely more difficult is the wholly admirable 
arrangement of ‘ Eine kleine Nachtmusik’ by Adam Carse, who is also 
responsible for a second-piano arrangement of the orchestral part of 
Mozart’s C minor concerto. This is not only satisfactory to play but also 
contains fairly complete indications of orchestration. 1. K. 


Andante from Trio Sonata No. 4. By J. S. Bach. Arranged by Edward 
Krish. (O.U.P. 3s.) Four Pieces. Nocturne and Toccata. By 
Geoffrey Bush. (Augener. 3s. and 2s.) 

One wonders whether it was necessary to transcribe the Bach move- 
ment at all. But the transcription itself is skilful. There are a few minor 
criticisms. What is the justification for adding continuo-like harmony 
to the initial two parts before the third part enters? The appearance of 
the music gives no clear guide as to the movement of the parts. The 
conventional trills at cadences are not indicated for the benefit of the 
uninitiated. ‘The phrase-marks, however, are sound and effective. 

All six pieces by Geoffrey Bush are short. Yet they are all longer than 
the amount and significance of the basic musical ideas warrant. True, 
they show some skill in development. But the developments add no new 
meaning to the meagre main themes, nor do they build up any significant 
new patterns. The pieces are, in fact, full of trite sequences and repeti- 
tions, the opening of the Nocturne being unbelievably banal. There are, 


however, some happy harmonic touches, though the chains of modula- 
tions sometimes seriously upset the balance of tonality. The piano writing 
is sound without being brilliant or original. E. J. 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Libera Me. Motet for Soprano, Tenor and Bass Soli, Choir and Organ. 
By Thomas Arne. (Hinrichsen. Vocal score. 2s. 6d.) Missa 
Liturgica, for four-part choir. By Julius Harrison. (Lengnick. 4s.) 
Spem in alium nunquam habui. By Thomas Tallis. (Oxford University 
Press. Score. 3s. 6d.) Folk Songs of the Four Seasons. Cantata for 
Women’s Voices. Vocal score. By Ralph Vaughan Williams. 
(O.U.P. 6s.) 

Arne’s dirge for the funeral of a friend has been transcribed and edited 
by Anthony Lewis. It has a certain interest as the only known example 
of Arne’s church music, and impressiveness in the simple and dignified 
utterances of the five-part choir. 

Julius Harrison’s *‘ Missa Liturgica’, so named to distinguish it from 
the grand design of his Mass in C, is in simple style, almost without 
repetition save liturgical ones. It is mainly in diatonic and homophonic 
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style, but there are some telling deviations, notably the occasional tender 
chromaticisms and melismas, and the sudden thinning of the texture to 
but two real parts. The ‘ Agnus Dei’ is a little masterpiece. 

Tallis’s forty-part motet has, thanks to the Morley College Choir and 
others, ceased to be a museum-piece and has in some measure been 
recognized as the great music it is. The necessarily huge score gives in 
itself an indication of the work’s design. One first traces polyphonic 
entries making their way from top to bottom, then, after a momentary 
outburst from all voices, from bottom to top of the score. After another 
forty-voice climax follows an antiphonal section using up to four choirs 
at a time, and a final seventeen bars of forty-part writing. Stupendous 
as the work is from a technical point of view, it is also a great piece of 
music, its finest moment being the cry of “ respice”’ for all voices on a 
chord of A major after the one beat’s silence which succeeds a C major 
passage, anticipating by more than a century a similar splendour in 
Blow’s ‘ Salvator Mundi’. The score is an enlarged reprint from Tudor 
Church Music, volume Six, and is astonishingly cheap. 

When Vaughan Williams applies himself to the familiar and obviously 
congenial task of arranging folk-songs there is no room for the impertinence 
of praise or blame. Designed for performance—more important, for 
rehearsal—by Women’s Institute choirs, these songs are mainly arranged 
for unison and two-part chorus with descants for the more skilled. The 
most adventurous and by far the most beautiful number is a haunting 
unaccompanied setting of ‘ Cold blows the wind to my true love’. 


- 


ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 


The Wand of Youth. First Suite and Second Suite. By Edward Elgar. 
(Novello. Pocket scores. gs. each.) May Day. Prelude fo 
Orchestra. By Benjamin Frankel. (Augener. Pocket score. 
5s. 6d.) Suite for String Orchestra. By Godfrey Sampson. (Novello. 
Score. 8s. 6d.) Tod und Verklérung. By Richard Strauss. (Novello. 
Pocket score.) 

Frankel gives his work the sub-title ‘A Panorama’. Whether the 
May Day is for “* workers ”’ or. mere lasses and lads is not clear from this 
robust and high-spirited hotch-potch, in which the instruments of the 
orchestra are flung about with joyous abandon. In particular, it is the 
tuba’s field-day. It should be a pleasure and a success for any competent 
orchestra. In staider vein Godfrey Sampson adds another to the mounting 
list of pleasant and effective works for string orchestra. His first move- 
ment, ‘Chaconne’, is not concerned with others in D minor, but is a 
series of re-scorings of a simple eight-bar melody which rise to a rich 
climax and subside to nothing. The second movement is a combination 
of passacaglia and gentle scherzo, and the finale is full-blooded, enlivened 
with changing rhythms. Novello’s scores of Elgar and Strauss are 
welcome. They are somewhat larger than the usual pocket size and are 
admirably printed. I. K. 


English Suite for String Orchestra, Op. 28. By Alan Bush. (Williams. 
Full score. 15s.) 


This work, we are told, “‘ was begun in 1945 when the composer was 
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seeking to simplify his musical style and to adopt a more ‘ national’ 
style of composition ’’. The second movement, ‘ Soliloquy on a Sailor’s 
Song’, and the third, ‘ Passacaglia’, are based on English tunes, the 
Soliloquy being a ‘‘ mood picture expressing the verbal content of the 
shanty ‘ Lowlands, my Lowlands’ and using the actual tune as its thematic 
material ’’, while the Passacaglia is “* built on the English peasant song, 
‘ The Cutty Wren’, from the war of 1381’. The first movement uses 
throughout the ‘In Nomine’ melody (in this case given rhythmic 
significance) in whole or in part, direct or inverted, and this, too, can 
almost be regarded as English. The norms of harmony and melody are 
those we have become accustomed to hear in much recent English string 
music. The composer can therefore claim to have succeeded in both his 
objects. He has also succeeded in writing a work which displays con- 
siderable imagination and technical skill. The structure is sound and the 
music moves with certainty and inevitability. Complex contrapuntal 
webs are well handled; the harmony, which often departs from the basic 
diatonic quasi-modal style, is always to the point; and the melodic lines 
are vital. There is plenty of variety in the scoring, which demands at 
least twenty-two expert players. The published score is a facsimile of 
a mediocre manuscript. j. 


SONGS 
Beloved Stranger. Eleven love-songs for low voice, the poems by Witter 
Bynner. By Victor Babin. (Augener. 7s. 6d.) George Washington 
comes to Dinner. By Martin Kalmanoff. (Fischer. New York.) 
Five Settings of Poems from the Chinese. By Reginald Redman. 
(Curwen. 53s.) 

There is no doubting Victor Babin’s musical imagination and sense 
of atmosphere. He shows, moreover, a subtle harmonic sense. If there 
is a certain monotony in this set of songs it springs from a too persistent 
use of declamation, however unerring, rather than lyrical melody. This 
throws the words into a relief which they are scarcely able to bear. It 
is surely not worth while to devote even its one page to this complete 
poem: 
What is the singing I hear 
Of the sun behind the clouds ? 

It is not long before you shall come to me, 

Beloved. 

The vocal line is always effective, save that in the first song the high 
climax seems to demand a breath in mid-phrase. 

Washington’s famous Rules of Civility and Decent Behaviour might 
have lent themselves to wit, but this song shows a jejune style and an 
embarrassingly naive sense of humour. It is to be performed “ quaintly, 
but with veneration ’’. Enough said, perhaps. Reginald Redman turns 
to Li Po for his atmospheric pieces, making a pleasant Chinoiserie of a 
sort heard and played out in the ’nineties. I. K. 


Before and After Summer. Ten Songs for Baritone and Piano. By Gerald 
Finzi. (Boosey & Hawkes. 7s. 6d.) Ritual. By Victor Babin. 
(Augener. 2s.) Trois Chansons de Meénestrels. By André Jolivet. 
(United Music Publishers. 4s.) Here, where the World is Quiet. By 
Ivor Walsworth. (O.U.P. 2s. 6d.) 

It is not stated whether Finzi’s songs are to be sung as a sequence, but 
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the title given to the set and the nature and arrangement of Hardy’s 
poems suggest that they are. Some of the songs, indeed, end more 
inconclusively than the words demand, and adjacent songs are sometimes 
connected by key-relationship. These settings give fresh evidence of 
Finzi’s craftsmanship. The various stresses caused by bar-line, pitch and 
length of note are most sensitively and subtly used and combined, 
according precisely with the verbal declamation. At times, however, too 
little attention is paid to the purely melodic effect of the voice-part. 
Certain melodic leaps, for instance, are used so often for the sake of 
declamation that they lose musical significance and even become mono- 
tonous, the singer being in effect merely a reciter of words—and words 
in prose, usually, rather than verse. This tendency is frequently in 
evidence in modern songs: only in larger works does it become obnoxious. 
In fairness to the composer it must be said that many of Hardy’s lines do 
not encourage lyrical effusions. The piano part, except for a certain 
harmonic monotony in diatonic passages which only becomes apparent 
in a work of this size, is excellently written and does much to make this 
an effective set. 

* Ritual’, quite a long movement, is a setting of words by William 
Rose Benet. It is well organized and the musical invention is sustained 
on a high level. The remaining songs are of a more lyrical nature. In 
his three strophic settings of verses by Jean de Beer, Jolivet joins simple 
yet charming accompaniments to well-shaped tunes. In the voice-part 
of Walworth’s song, which is a very short setting of two stanzas by 
Swinburne, the music of the second stanza cunningly reorganizes the 
simple yet attractive tune of the first. The piano accompaniment is 
comparatively elaborate. E. J. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 

Intermezzo. By Arthur Bliss. Transcribed for viola and piano by Watson 
Forbes. (Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d.) Prelude and Capriccio, 

Op. 20, for solo ’Cello. By Elizabeth Lutyens. (Lengnick. 2s. 3d. 
The dearth of viola music is not so acute as to warrant the exhumation 
of this piece from a work dated 1915. It is dull rhythmically as well 
as melodically, and the composer we now know ought to be embarrassed 
by it. Elizabeth Lutyens’s best recent work escapes from the esoteric 
to an impressive warmth of passion. As far as the austere medium allows, 
this work does the same, especially in its slow prelude. Her music has 
but slight use for either tonality or the full rigours of atonality; it says 
much for the composer that she can make such telling effects in her 

chosen no-man’s-land. 


HUNGARIAN MUSIC 

Sonata for Violin and Piano. By Pal Jardanyi. Second String Quartet, Op. 25- 

By Paul Kadosa. Partita, Op. 34. By the same author. Rhapsody, 

for viola with piano. By Andrus Mihaly. Retour: Concerto for orchestra. 

By Ferenc Szabé. Moldavian Rhapsody. By the same author. First 

Violin Sonata. By Endre Szervansky. (Publishers: Magyar Korus, 
Budapest.) 

Most of these works are the outcome of competitions and commissions 

celebrating the centenary of the Hungarian revolution. Only one of the 
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composers—Szaboé, a pupil of Barték and Kodaly—appears as yet in 
‘Grove’ or ‘ Blom’. He has already made his position suitably clear by 
writing the symphonic poems ‘ Class Struggle’ and ‘ November 7th ’ and 
the suite ‘ Collective Farm’. (Perhaps someone who has heard the last- 
named can tell us the musical difference between collective and capitalist 
farms. Would Walter Carroll’s ‘ Jolly Farmer’ fit into the communal 
picture?) In his preface to ‘ Retour ’ Szabé stakes a claim, which Bartok 
has made good, to the usage ‘ Concerto for Orchestra’. His additional 
claim that the work “ constitutes a panegyric of socialist patriotism ”’, 
etc., being irrelevant and unverifiable, need not detain us. The concerto 
is simpler and shorter than Bartok’s. It is in one movement, consisting 
of an Andante introduction, an Allegro, an interlude, Andantino, which 
contains some beautiful contrapuntal writing for wood-wind and strings 
against a background of harp and pianoforte, a substantial recapitulation 
of the Allegro, not only note for note, with an adjustment of key, but also 
instrument for instrument, a reference to the introduction and a perora- 
tion. A large orchestra is required, including triple wood-wind and four 
trumpets, the latter partly justifying themselves in a remarkable contra- 
puntal passage but on other occasions lending themselves to what looks 
like crude and shrill orchestration. The ‘ Moldavian Rhapsody ’, a less 
portentous work, is a rondo of folk-tunes brightly scored, whose refrain 
is a fine example of Slavonic nostalgia. 

Jardanyi’s sonata contains much of beauty and interest in a style often 
reminiscent of Bloch both in harmony and rhythm. There are a few 
passages of padding and a preoccupation with spiky and irregular rhythms 
hardly suitable to the medium. Szervansky on the other hand shows a 
genuine lyrical feeling which persuades acceptance of an harmonic style 
which is sometimes abstruse. What is more, his piano part plays and 
sounds well, and there is a constant and gratifying attention to the 
colouring and balance of the music. There are two movements, the 
first romantic and the second dashing. 

Mihaly’s ‘ Rhapsody’ is a cheerless affair. Its incessant and appar- 
ently aimless chromaticism makes it excessively difficult for the viola- 
player and unrewarding to the listener. It has two cadenzas, one for the 
soloist and the other a duet in bitonal demisemiquavers. The two works 
by Kadosa differ widely. The string quartet is introspective, with 
tonality on a loose rein. It uses freely the simultaneous major and minor 
thirds and the fabricated scales with augmented fourths which we 
associate with Bartok. It is not, however, a mere reflection of the master. 
It is looser of limb and is sometimes content to dally with sweet sounds, 
It looks difficult but not unrewarding to play. The Partita, on the other 
hand, is forthright popular music, scored for normal double-wind 
symphony orchestra with an economy of notes which makes for 
hazardous brilliance. 
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To the Editor of ‘ Music & Letters’ 


THE DEGENERATE HORN 
Sir, 

A line in a morning newspaper catches my eye: “. . . . but it has to 
be admitted that the orchestra is not yet able to produce the golden 
sound proper to Wagner. This defect of tone-quality is something that 
will have to be remedied if the old magic is to retain its power”. ‘The 
writer did not go into particulars, but was presumably referring chiefly 
to the debased quality of the horn tone. 

The modern orchestra has undergone radical changes of tone-colour 
since the turn of the century, particularly in respect of the trombones, 
bassoons and horns. The horns have undergone the greatest and most 
important modification. The orchestral horn evolved as an instrument 
in F, trial and error having proved the F tubing to produce the most 
beautiful sound. But nowadays the instrument is frequently played in B>; 
and with a larger bore. These two modern devices have greatly eased 
the difficulties of horn playing. Yes; but they have robbed the horn of 
its all-important characteristic, namely, magical tone. The widening 
of the bore and the use of the thumb valve (Bb series of harmonics) have 
reduced the horn physically to a small euphonium and confused its 
tone with that of the trombones. 

Players will tell you that Wagner, Brahms and Strauss wrote for the 
large-bore German horn. This is an error. Before 1900 the large-bore 
horn was unknown, except experimentally. Kruspe of Frankfurt began 
to manufacture large-bore horns in 1904 and Alexander of Mainz in 
about 1906. These instruments were not used by players of repute, such 
as Paersh, Vandermeerschen, Borsdorf, Busby, A. E. Brain, senior, and 
Alfred and Aubrey Brain. These referred to the new German instrument 
as a cow-horn, and would have nothing to do with it. But eventually it 
took hold and in the last twenty years has been generally adopted. 
Why ? Because (i) the wide bore makes it easier to blow, (ii) it is safer, 
the Bp alto thumb-valve enabling one to play high notes among widely- 
spaced harmonics, (iii) business interests have forced other players into 
following suit (the horn-playing business is largely in the hands of horn 
players, and without a large-bore horn one might starve). How many 
horn players have I talked with about their large-bore machines; and 
how many have said, ‘‘ Yes, I know! I hate the accursed thing—but what 
can I do?” Conductors are much to blame, playing for safety, as they 
prefer to do, at the expense of music. ; | 

‘The French horn—whose natural bore in F your London players wil! 
belittle by calling it ‘ small-bore ”—held its own for 150 years, and the 
magical quality of its sound brought the instrument fame. Nineteenth- 
century soloists, like Puzzi, came to the fore, thanks to the thrilling qualit) 
of their tone. Unfortunately they went in for composing themes and 
variations for their performances. . . . 

A word about Dennis Brain. He plays on a French horn made b) 
Raoux in 1818 and once owned by Puzzi. It has a black and gold painted 
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lacquered) bell. Mr. Brain plays it with a Bp crook, which admittedly 

corrects some harmonics that are, on that particular instrument, weak- 
nesses on the F crook. He produces a remarkably good tone for a Bp 
player. But then, he is the most remarkable horn player in living 
memory! Be it noted that the instrument is a French-bored horn and 
an unusually fine specimen. All the same, I should like to know whether 
he feels entirely happy about his tone. Listening to him, one is entranced 
rather by his flawless technique than by his quality. 

Leading London horn players will tell you that the large-bore 
instrument has been in use for longer than I say. But where are the 
instruments? I know hardly one made before 1g00, though I have 
seen, here and abroad, hundreds of French horns dating from 1800 
onwards. These same players will also maintain that one can produce 
French-horn tone on a German horn—that it all depends upon the player. 
But the physics of the matter show that the Bb harmonics cannot be the 
upper partials of F, and therefore cannot have the same colour. 

There is no one now in London who produces French-horn tone to 
guide young players and to serve as a standard to the public and the 
critics. One hears the argument that with the larger orchestra of to-day 
more tone is required of the horn. But I would maintain that the old 
French horn, thanks to its richness and flexibility, is capable of playing 
more powerfully as well as more softly than the modern instrument. Is 
there any hope of a return to the beautiful sound of the natural-bore 
horn? No; I cannot see it happening, for (i) the instruments are not 
being made, (ii) the large-bore being so much more manageable, players 
would not switch back even if they had the instruments, (iii) there is no 
demand by conductors, the public or the critics (though there was a 
critic who said, **‘ Horn players are cheating! The horn is an instrument 
in F, and players are playing in Bb! ’’). 

Be it noted that Wagner, when he wanted a broad, euphonium-like 
quality, employed “‘ Wagner tubas ”’. 

To me the true horn tone is like a golden ball floating in a blue and 
sunlit sky. It has sheen and wealth, poise and virility. It glows, it 
warms; it thrills in a thousand different moods. The modern substitute 
is a leaden ball—easy to roll but uninspiring. (So much for an attempt 
to describe the indescribable!) 

The wider the bore the more uniform does the sound become. The 
tuba or euphonium has a single type of sound, broad and mellow but 
without bite, and incapable of pp or ff. Wider still is (Heaven help us!) 
the sousaphone, so broad in tube and bell that it has scarcely any musical 
sound at all but is limited to a series of woolly wumphs. Apply this 
observation to the horn and you see why the modern horn, with its 
wide bore, has lost character. It has become limited by its physical 
make-up. And then the use of Bp alto harmonics renders it still more 
colourless; in fact I would put one-third of the loss of colour down to the 
bore and two-thirds to the Bp harmonics. You may perhaps say, ‘‘ Why 
not a large-bore horn in F ? What, after all, is the loss of, say, one-third 
of the colour?” The answer is that, once man has achieved a con- 
summate work of art, it is impious to interfere with it. Alas, there is a 
serious dearth of F horns. Craftsmanship is lost, production has turned 
over to the modern large-bore commercial machine. 
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W. F. H. Blandford, in a letter to the ‘ Musical Times ’ (August 1922), 
after commenting on the increasing use of horn in Bb and C alto, 
remarked: ‘‘ If this tendency is not checked, the horn will degenerate 
in tone quality, as the trumpet has degenerated, until it becomes a shadow 
of its old self.’’ Cecil Forsyth, in the 1914 edition of his ‘ Orchestration ’, 
makes this observation: ‘‘ The German instruments have very little 
resemblance to our own. Their tone-quality we should regard as more 
suitable to the euphonium. It is somewhat coarse, thick and ‘ open’. 
In lightness and brilliance they are inferior to the true French horns. 
The explanation is to be found in the bore and mouthpiece of the German 
instruments. It must be added that they are easier to play. Both tonal 
and executive control seem to be acquired without much difficulty. 
The German seems to be unaware of the instrument’s deficiencies both 
in elegance and lightness. This is perhaps mainly a matter of custom, 
though it is surprising that in America some of the finest orchestras should 
deliberately prefer German to French or English players.”’ In the second 
edition of the book (1935) Forsyth refers to Bb horns as giving a quality 
that is ‘‘ not a scarlet joy”’. Similar observations have been made by 
Vaughan Williams, by Bessaraboff in America, and by such giants of 
the past as Tovey, Harty and our beloved Henry Wood. 

There was a time when tiny changes in horn playing were criticized — 
the use, for instance, of metal mutes instead of the more subtle hand- 
stopping. Nowadays the most blatant changes pass without comment. 
Is it that our age lacks a soul? In music mere execution seems to be the 
Alpha and Omega. Real musicianship, as exemplified in rhythm, 
intonation and phrasing, is hard to find. But this line of thought would 
lead me to remarks on the dearth of genuine conductors. Sufficient to 
reflect on the drowning of symphony concerts by timpani and brass, 
the direct result of the ignoring by conductors of the laws of reverberation. 
The symphony should reach our ears with (i) strings dominating, (ii) 
woodwind colouring, and (iii) brass and timpani felt rather than heard. 
What we get is (i) timpani and brass dominating, (ii) woodwind con- 
sequently tending to. force, (iii) strings, feeling swamped, forcing with 
toneless, thin result. 

It occurs to me that the retrogression of orchestral tone is a symptom 
of a sick age, a faithless a8e when right and wrong are confused, when the 
tide of morality is ebbing. The day, in fact, is coming when the concert- 
goer will actually expect to hear large-bore By harmonics (O miserere 
mei!). I am convinced that the modern orchestra, with its broad-toned 
Heckel bassoons, large-bore trombones and Bp large-bore horns, represents 
a pitiable declension from its former self, the main loss being in the 
muddiness of the once brightly-coloured horns. 

FARQUHARSON CousINs. 

Glasgow. 


THE INDISPENSABLE HARPSICHORD 
Sir, 
_ “Get rid of the harpsichord!” This pronouncement in the July 
issue of * Music & Letters’ comes from a self-styled “ ardent disciple 
of J. S. Bach”’; and it is made in 1950! Referring to performances of 
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the ‘ St. Matthew Passion ’ this ardent disciple goes on to assert that year 
after year the harpsichord reappears, ‘‘ and every recitative and aria in 
which it takes part is doomed to ruin’’. At one stroke he not only 
condemns modern performances of Bach with the harpsichord, but pre- 
sumably those which took place during Bach’s lifetime with the great 
man himself at the harpsichord. 

I wonder whether Bach would have appreciated his disciple. 
Mr. Gerald Jenkins’s recommendation that a small organ be employed 
is good in itself, but it still solves only half the problem, since it was a 
common eighteenth-century practice to include both harpsichord and 
organ in the performance of such works, and frequently in Concerti 
Grossi as well. <A later paragraph in Mr. Jenkins’s letter expresses 
pleasure and satisfaction with the playing of continuo parts on the piano 
in some of the smaller cantatas at the National Gallery during the war. 
Such out-dated opinions are as much in a minority in a now largely 
enlightened musical world as were once those of far-sighted pioneers like 
Arnold Dolmetsch who so rightly called for the reintroduction of the 
harpsichord some sixty years ago. 

Had the piano proved wholly satisfactory for playing continuo and 
solo harpsichord music the large-scale readoption of the harpsichord could 
never have taken place. Quite apart from considerations of the harpsi- 
chord’s merits or demerits, the problem of blending pianoforte tone with 
strings has never been entirely solved—having baffled great men who were 
not concerned with being disciples of eighteenth-century masters. The 
great value of the harpsichord as a continuo instrument is its ability to 
blend with string tone, to bind the sound of an ensemble without obtruding 
itself, and playing this role in a manner that should rather be missed by 
its absence than noticed by its presence. 

Obviously Mr. Jenkins’s dislike is a pure idiosyncrasy. It has its 
counterpart in the unimportant minorities who dislike the violin, the 
oboe or, for that matter, even the piano! He would do well to realize 
that there is no narrow definition of the term harpsichord, which covers 
all keyboard instruments whose strings are plucked. There is immense 
variety in shapes, sizes and timbres. His wish to “ get rid ”’ of the harpsi- 
chord is like calling for the abandonment of, say, the organ, because some 
organs have an abominable tone. 

A well-regulated full-sized harpsichord can produce such a wide 
range of tone-colours that even the ideal instrument could produce the 
wrong kind of effect in continuo if the player’s choice of registration were 
one better suited to the Italian Concerto. Incidentally, such a concerto 
stands a chance of really being a concerto, with tutti and soli effects, when 
played on a large harpsichord, with its two manuals, 8 ft. unisons, 16 ft. 
and 4 ft. stops. 

It is indeed fortunate that Mr. Jenkins’s recommendation to “ get 
rid of the harpsichord ”’, expressed in the far-off days when he was “a 
young beginner in his Bachian studies”, should have gone unheeded 
—even by Dr. Jacques. But it is perhaps less fortunate for Mr. Jenkins 
personally that his views should have remained wholly unaffected by 
the passage of time and trend of events. Cart Do.metscu. 


Haslemere. 
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Sir, 

A challenge to the fashionable harpsichord on its own ground! A 
champion even stouter than those of us who have been challenging the 
piano on the harpsichord’s ground since the great ‘‘ modernization 
versus genuinely Baroque ’’ battle began! To arms, to arms! “‘ Cease- 
less clatter of the harpsichord ” is it then? Yet wait. . . . Have I not 
myself occasionally endured that clatter? Occasionally? Repeatedly ' 
Increasingly! Come, brother, let us look into this matter together. 

First, what is the true tone of the harpsichord? Without doubt it is 
PING decrescendo, just as the tone of the piano is BANG decrescendo. No 
discourtesy implied; and indeed that is not at all how we hear these 
admirable instruments. By one of those subjective feats of the imagina- 
tion towards which the physicists are at last learning a proper respect, 
we hear not what emerges from the instrument as an oscillograph would 
record it, but what long familiarity and innate musicianship encourages 
us to make of it. In short, we mentally ignore the Ping or Bang and 
minimize the decrescendo; and the result is music. 

I well recall hearing the piano with somewhat uncritical enthusiasm 
at the age of two, and I am sure Mr. Jenkins was not a day behind; but 
we first encountered the harpsichord at a less unsophisticated age. | 
thought it a most ungentlemanly series of metallic expletives until, in 
course of time, I became as acclimatized to Ping as I had long been to 
Bang. Is it possible that Mr. Jenkins’s ears are still serving him too 
faithfully, and that he cannot get beyond the Ping? 

So much for the tone of the harpsichord as it ought to be: surely the 
most glorious flood of glittering, quivering but also deep and potent 
sound. But now for the tone of the harpsichord as it ought not to be, 
and as no familiarity should be able to reconcile to it either Mr. Jenkins 
or myself or anyone else with the least ear for sensual beauty. Though 
what some people will stomach with apparent satisfaction, especially 
when convinced that this is the sort of dry austerity which every true 
connoisseur recognizes as the hall-mark of ancient music. . . . 

There are two menaces. One is a bad harpsichord. Some of the best 
are antiques restored; but when the restoration consists in fitting strings 
of the wrong gauges, leathers or quills of the wrong shape and strength, 
not to mention a sound-board like an unquiet ocean and an action no 
two notes of which respond alike, one must not expect too much. Ping 
these tortured relics cannot; Plock indeed they may. Of modern 
instruments, some two out of every three need no restoration to ensure 
comparable deficiencies of tone. In France and Germany some favour 
an efficient but over-tensioned Clack mounting to Clash when ff; while 
some in England prefer a bodiless and all too under-tensioned Click. Still, 
in England alone there are the Dolmetsch jack-action harpsichords (their 
** new action ”’ virtually failed and has been rightly abandoned) and the 
brilliant Goble instruments (especially those with the patented escape- 
ment): already, two splendid and quite distinct varieties of Ping. There 
are Tom Gough and Hugh Gough, related only in their shared devotion 
to the best traditions and in a common leaning towards the deeper 
timbres: dare I write less Ping than Pong? With such excellent variety 
to choose among there is no longer any excuse for more dubious instru- 
ments; but that does not mean to say we are yet rid of them. 
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The second and more subtle menace is the harpsichordist himself, 
when, to both manual and pedal virtuosity, he allies the touch and 
technique of the unregenerate pianist. Now I am no keyboard player; 
but I was taught the elements of piano touch by a pupil of Leschetizky 
(Madame Gombrich) and of harpsichord touch by Arnold Dolmetsch, 
a genius for early music and for instrumental tone if ever there was one. 
Quelle différence! And to those who still suppose that touch can be of no 
consequence on so mechanized an instrument as the harpsichord I merely 
repeat Couperin’s question: how else are we to account for the abysmal 
dissimilarity of the sounds produced by two players sitting down to the 
self-same harpsichord in turn? 

On the harpsichord you must never depress a key. You must either 
caress it or grasp it or subtly combine the two actions. Words cannot 
clearly describe either the basic movement or its subtleties; but therein 
lie the secrets of a singing and diversely shaded tone. The sostenuto is 
still further enhanced by holding down, wherever musical and technical 
considerations permit, those fingers which have played notes of the same 
harmony, with an effect almost as revolutionary as good pedalling on 
the piano. But of these elementary necessities how many outwardly 
converted pianists have so much as an inkling? There are times when I 
find it in me to believe that not one of them has any inkling at all who has 
not been in some contact, however indirect, with that grand old patriarch, 
Arnold Dolmetsch, and his unforgettable teaching. At all events, the 
painful evidence of my ears convinces me that while many are called, 
few indeed are chosen, not for lack of ability but for lack of elementary 
training. 

No one but a musical imbecile will put his hands twice to a harpsi- 
chord without some instinctive modification of his pianist’s touch. The 
Crash resulting will soon shock him into better sense. But without 
genuine instruction he is unlikely to improve upon the rather dry, inex- 
pressive and unsinging tones which we now hear proceeding from 
excellent instruments on every hand. Clatter, in short, if you insist, 
Mr. Jenkins; but do you nail Ping to your masthead, I will do as much 
for Pong, and between us we shall sweep the pianichordist from the field, 
and after him that other hybrid who mocks the viola-da-gamba with the 
bow and technique of the violoncello and has been most satisfactorily 
dubbed “ cellambist ”’. 

But for your true convert, the fatted calf, no less. There is no clatter 
about him. He must needs turn towards light and sweetness; and he 


can be taught. Rosert DonincTon. 
London, N.W. 3. 


HAYDN AND FOLK-SONG 
Sir, 

Miss Marion Scott, in her article on Haydn and Folk-Song in the 
April issue of ‘ Music & Letters’, places the weight of her unrivalled 
authority behind the view that Haydn’s racial origins and his use of folk- 
melody are two distinct issues and that he loved, collected and used 
folk-tunes not by instinct but by deliberate choice and predilection. Her 
conclusions receive support from an unexpected quarter—Dr. Kuhat 
himself, the source of all the controversy. 
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In his pamphlet, ‘ Josip Haydn i Hrvatske Narodne Popievke ’, as 
quoted by W. H. Hadow in ‘ A Croatian Composer’, and on pp. go-g2 
and elsewhere in his collection of folk-melodies entitled ‘ JuZno-Slovjenske 
Narodne Popievke ’, Kuhaé lists thirty-seven melodies, mainly Croatian 
and Slovene folk-songs but including a few from Serbia and Dalmatia, 
which are found in Haydn’s works—sometimes quoted literally or with 
minor (but always purposeful) alterations, sometimes merely serving as a 
point of suggestion or departure. Three of these must be eliminated: 
two are from Michael Haydn’s German Mass ‘ Hier liegt vor Deiner 
Majestat ’ (it would be worth investigating the extent to which Michael 
Haydn used folk-melodies), and one is the French melody ‘ La gentille 
et jeune Lisette’, which opens the Allegretto of Symphony No. 85 
(La Reine)—or is this a case of the simultaneous emergence of the same 
tune in different couniries? Three others I cannot trace. But of the 
surviving thirty-one—assuming the correctness of Kuhaé’s identification 
of these tunes with folk-songs—seventeen occur in the London symphonies 
and in the string quartets written between 1793 and 1799. In short, 
folk-melody does not crop up indiscriminately throughout his works, but 
is chiefly concentrated within the period of his most complete maturity 
and conscious mastery. Here is a list of Kuha¢’s examples: 

Symphonies 

93 opening themes of first and second movements 

94 opening theme of introduction 

95 opening theme of finale 

97 two themes from finale 

102 opening theme of finale 

103 opening themes of first and last movements and the two alternating 

themes of the Andante 
104 opening themes of first and last movements. 
String Quartets 

Op. 71, No. 1 opening theme of first movement 

Op. 76, No.5 main theme of finale 

Op. 77, No. 1 part of opening theme of first movement, main theme of finale. 

The remaining fourteen melodies cover a span of some thirty-eight 
years. Nine occur in the symphonies and chamber works written up to 
1773, in the years during which, as Miss Scott observes, Haydn was 
engaged in mastering the cultivated style of the drawing-room—and also 
in that grapple with the intricacies of strict counterpoint which brought 
his musical personality, and his handling of instrumental forms, to the 
flowering-point of genius between 1767 and 1772. The first instance 
occurs in the G major quintet written about 1753, and four more appear 
before 1766. Perhaps the interest stimulated, as Miss Scott suggests, by 
M. L’Augier, had already begun to awaken independently. There is a 
gap, coinciding with the relatively quiescent years 1773-80, and the 
remaining five are sprinkled about the decade 1780~go. 

Miss Scott quotes the uneven bar-groupings introduced into the revised 
edition of the Op. 1 quartets published by La Chevardiére in 1764 as 
evidence of “ the impact of the irregularities of folk-song upon Haydn’s 
style’. But is it certain that his “ famous uneven bar-groupings ’’ derive 
from folk-song at all? The melodies just discussed are almost all of the 
square type and fall into multiples of two and four bars. Moreover, the 
evidence of the other folk-melodies in Kuhaé’s collection indicates that a 
similar squareness characterizes the Croatian and Slovenian tunes which 
predominantly influenced Haydn: for, as Frank Howes remarked in 
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‘The Times’ of March gist 1950, the typical Slovene (1 + 1) + (2) 
pattern, exemplified in the finale of the ‘ London’ Symphony, No. 104, 
infiltrates into tunes of a very different character, such as the slow move- 
ments of the D major cello concerto and of Symphony No. 88. An 
analysis of 100 of the tunes in Vol. III (containing the older melodies) of 
‘ Juzno-Slovjenske Narodne Popievke ’—made with the help of Helene 
Toplisek, which I gratefully acknowledge—allowing for the almost- 
identity of some of the tunes as variants, shows a total of fifty-one with 
even phrase-lengths and only thirty-two with odd phrase-lengths. More- 
over, of the thirty-two odd-length tunes, there are only seven from 
Croatia, none from Slovenia, and the majority are from Serbia (eleven) 
and Bosnia (nine). Among the even-length tunes, on the other hand, nine 
are from Dalmatia, eleven from Slovenia and no fewer than twenty-one 
from Croatia. 

Clearly such a rough-and-ready analysis of a mere cross-section of a 
great folk-song treasury proves nothing. It does, however, suggest the 
possibility that the oddness of Haydn’s phrase-lengths—a_ persistent 
feature of his music from earliest and latest—sprang from no external 
influence, but from the “‘ oddness ”’ that was part of his innermost indi- 
viduality and of the essence of his genius, and is an element of his style 
of which we can truly say 

It is the forgéd feature finds me; it is the rehearsal 
Of own, of abrupt self there so thrusts on, so throngs the ear. 
RosEeMARY HuGues. 
London, W.8. 


TRENDS IN VIOLIN PLAYING 
Sir, 

Individuality is surely one of the most important factors in the make-up 
of an artist, and I cannot help agreeing with Ferruccio Bonavia and 
Mrs. Fachiri, that it is perhaps this lack of individuality that seems to 
beset much of the string playing of the present day. The fine string 
player ought to have something about him that one can recognize, 
just as the composer has his own unmistakable idiom if he really has 
something to say. 

It is Casals’s extraordinary individuality that is so striking, quite 
apart from his peerless interpretative genius. His actual production of | 
tone, for instance, is unique, and though for years one has associated that 
tone with his Gofrillo cello, its lovely quality was still reflected from a 
brand-new instrument which he once used for a concerto at Queen’s 
Hall—a pale reflection, perhaps, but the Casals tone was there, backed 
of course by his inimitable style. 

To give another example. No one could ever fail to recognize Lionel 
Tertis’s playing, with that art of his for expressing a phrase, and that 
genius for exploiting every colour the viola possesses. Here lies the 
strength in the argument that much of the string playing of the younger 
generation lacks depth and subtlety. There does seem to be a tendency 
to worship sheer technical brilliance at the expense of emotional power, 
imagination and the art of colouring the tone. It is the control of the 
vibrato, with its varying speeds and intensity, and imaginative use of the 
bow, which are surely at the heart of the matter of string playing, for it is 
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on these vital principles that the artist depends to express his innermost 
musical feelings. Kreisler moved us so profoundly because of his exquisite 
use of the bow and his ever sensitive left hand, while his superb style and 
compelling personality completed his grip over us. His technique never 
shouted; it was always equal to any demands made of it. It was his 
loyal servant, in fact, subservient to his art. 

May be that, with the coming of the gramophone and broadcasting, 
the artist finds himself bereft of his essential contact with an audience. 
His technique is thrown into stark relief, and the finer shades of colour 
and artistry become relegated to second place. It is, indeed, a fact that 
through the microphone a new violin may sound just as well as a 
Stradivarius—perhaps even more brilliant—and one remembers occasions 
in the broadcasting studio when fine singers failed to get over the air 
while unknown singers, without any of the vital personality and power 
that triumph in the concert hall, would broadcast most acceptably. 

But though the inhuman microphone must take some of the blame, 
I do not think Bonavia’s statement quite fair that so much alike are 
violinists of the present day that if they were to perform behind a screen 
not even the expert could tell one from another. This business of playing 
behind a screen is an inconclusive test anyway, for surely the appearance 
of the artist and the magnetic power of his personality over his audience 
are factors in the artistic effect he makes. Deny him contact with the 
audience and only his ghost will be heard. 

There are many fine artists playing to us now, and if they can be 
encouraged to express themselves with more freedom and get away from 
the worship of pure note-playing Bonavia’s accusation may yet prove 
groundless. The lesson of the greatest artists is that technique must be a 
tireless and utterly reliable servant, but never allowed to get the upper 
hand over the musician’s conscience. BERNARD SHORE. 

London, W. 8. 


JOACHIM’S BOWING 
Sir, 

Harold Bauer’s description, quoted in ‘ Music & Letters’, July 1950, 
of Joachim’s bow-arm is not accurate. Naturally the upper arm must, 
when one is playing on the E string, be kept near the body; but Joachim 
raised it with a harmony of movement truly wonderful as he shifted to a 
lower string. His instructions to me were that the arm should be in such 
a position that a ruler placed on the arm would stay there horizontally. 
I owe it to my great-uncle to refute Mr. Bauer’s imputation. Joachim’s 
bowing was not unlike Gioconda de Vito’s. It was exquisite. 

London, S.W. 10. ApiLa FAcuiri. 


THE TEXT OF ‘ MESSIAH’ 


Sir, 

Handelians will welcome Geoffrey Cuming’s article on the text of 
‘ Messiah’ (* Music & Letters’, July 1950), a subject that has never 
been adequately treated before, although useful notes appear in Cooper- 
smith’s edition of ‘ Messiah ’ and elsewhere. For some time I have been 
working over the same ground, and although Mr. Cuming’s article 
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would make a similar one by me superfluous, I should like to add a 
footnote. 

Working through the text in detail, one is struck not only by the 
masterly selection but also by the effective and dramatic changes made 
in the actual wording in order to arrive at a unity of subject, and agree- 
ment in person and tense. Mr. Cuming has pointed out some examples 
of this, but others could be quoted. On the question of authorship, the 
evidence is certainly in favour of Jennens, and as a supplement to the 
controversy as to whether Pooley played any part in the compilation, the 
following extract from the W. H. Husk papers in the British Museum 
(Add. MSS. 39864), not generally known, may throw some new light 
on the question: 


Extract from a letter from Revd. A. Bloxam, Perpetual Curate of Twycross, 

Leicestershire, to his brother the Revd. Dr. Bloxam of Magd. Coll. Oxon. 

Twycross, 
Atherstone. 
Wednesday, March 16 (18)59. 

Dear John, 

I dined at Gopsal! last night & put into Lord Howe’s hand your paper containing 
the Extract from Hone’s Table Talk.—He told me that there was no truth in it. 

A Mr. Dobbs, called Parson Dobbs, was intimate with Mr. Jennens, and was his 

chaplain, but Mr. J. himself wrote or rather selected the verses for the Messiah, 

and Lord H. has a letter in his possession from Handel to Mr. J. thanking the latter 
for selecting the verses. Pooley Hall belonged to Mr. Jennens, & was near Whitacre. 

Lord H. never heard the name of Pooley as an individual connected with 

Mr. Jennens. The latter was a great student of Theology and there are many MSS. 

notes in Greek of his annotations of passages in Scripture at Gopsall. He was 

probably a superior scholar to most of the neighbouring clergy of his time, and the 
valuable library at Gopsall principally collected by him evinces his classical and 
theological pursuits. 

In ‘ Notes and Queries’, February 26th 1859, Husk referred to 
Hone’s statement about Pooley, and asked for evidence in support of it, 
following this up in the issue of April gth with a reference to the above- 
quoted correspondence about Pooley and Pooley Hall. Handelians are 
familiar with the composer’s letters to Jennens, whose connection with 
the family of Lord Howe gives some authority to the latter’s opinion as 
to the existence of Pooley. 

y Ws. C. 


Chislehurst. 


TERNINA AND DESTINN 
Sir, 
Ternina’s name and Destinn’s cropped up in an article I read the 
other day and revived old memories. The article gave the impression 
that Ternina’s early retirement was her own choice, but it was facial 
paralysis that forced her to give up. I remember as though it were 
yesterday going with Caruso to say good-bye to her after her last per- 
iormance as Elisabeth in ‘ Tannhauser’, in 1906. Even the Italians 
realized she was unique. No one ever walked up the slope, after the 
prayer in the third act of ‘ Tannhauser ’, like Ternina. Destinn told me 
she used to try to imitate her. Flagstad is certainly beautiful and queenly, 
but to my mind she just misses the unearthly quality and insight of the 
: ‘ther great ones we once heard. But this generation can thank God for 
ier! 
Felix Weingartner worshipped a Brynnhilde of an earlier time, 
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Reicher-Kindermann, and he told me that at the news of her death (she 
was in her prime), when he was a student at the Leipzig Conservatory, 
the students said: ‘‘ Wagner hat seine Walkiire nach Walhall berufen! ”’ 
Wagner had died a few months before. 

As for Destinn, she was the most versatile of all. A book could be 
written about her many-sidedness. She started as a violinist in her native 
Prague. She was a poet, a composer, an excellent cook, and her operatic 
repertory was unsurpassed except, perhaps, by Lilli Lehmann—and 
Lehmann did not sing the Czech operas. I remember her as Eva in 
*‘ Meistersinger’, Elisabeth in ‘ Tannhauser’, Donna Anna, Carmen, 
Salomé (at the first Berlin production of Strauss’s opera, after Marie 
Wittich had created the part at Dresden), Mignon, a part in which she 
ended the Styrienne on high D; then as Pamina, to Leo Slezak’s Tamino, 
at the New York Metropolitan; and as the greatest of all Sentas. Once, 
after a performance of the ‘ Hollander’ with Van Rooy, Kniipfer and 
Ernst Kraus, she said to me: ‘* In Senta muss ich immer achtgeben dass 
ich nicht iberschappe!”’ All that is to leave out her Italian repertory 
—her never-to-be-surpassed Aida and Butterfly, her Nedda, where she 
sang the ballade lying on her back on a shawl in the grass, looking up 
at the sky and the imaginary birds she was singing about. 

Once at New York, after a performance of ‘ Aida’ with Caruso, she 
came into her dressing-room with a particularly pleased look on her face. 
Asked for the reason, she said: ‘‘ When I sing the duet well Caruso takes 
me into his arms and holds me there till the curtain falls; otherwise he 
drops me!”’ Let no one be mistaken about the position Caruso occupied 
in that dangerous world of opera. He was the acknowledged emperor. | 
call to mind Slezak sitting listening to a Caruso record on his gramophone, 
with tears streaming down his face. 

I go back to Ternina to record that Puccini said to me that she was 
the greatest of all Toscas. And her Isolde! To hear and see her in the 
phrase “ ‘Todgeweihtes Haupt!” She was the embodiment of tragic fate 


and majesty. Before Ternina was Rosa Sucher. What was the phrase? 

** Versuche die Gétter nicht, und vergéttere nicht die Sucher.” An old 

play on words, once famous. Berry WEINGARTNER. 
Kensington. 
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WIGMORE HALL STUDIOS 


These splendidly appointed Studios are the recognized 
contre of the best musical activities. Lift and every comfort 
and convenience. Low inclusive terms for Teaching. 


36-40 WIGMORE STREET, W.1 weiveck 2066 


IFAN KYRLE FLETCHER 


Specialist in Rare Books on 


Announces for Publication in the 
Autumn the following Catalogue : 


No. 144. MUSIC AND DANCE 
Manuscripts, and No. 148. Old Theatrical Books 


Sent post free Abroad 
Price 4d. each in the United Kingdom 


Music, Theatre, Dance and the Fine Arts 


To be followed by No. 146. Autograph Letters and 


12 Lansdowne Rd., Wimbledon, London, S.W.20 


LATEST 


CATALOGUE 28 


RARE MUSIC and MUSICAL LITERATURE 
including 
A SELECTION OF FINE AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS and MANUSCRIPTS OF FAMOUS 
MUSICIANS 


300 items with facsimiles. 
Catalogue free on request. 


OTTO HAAS 
49a Belsize Park Gardens, London, N.W 3 
PURCHASE SALE 
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SALE 


AUGENER’S EDITION 


DOMENICO SCARLATTI 


SONATAS for VIOLIN and CLAVIER 
arranged and edited by 
LIONEL SALTER 


No. 1 in C minor oe .. 2/-net No. 5 in G minor ss .. 3/-net 
No. 2 in D minor } 3/- net Neo. 6 in D minor ie .. 3/-net 
No. 3 in F major fe ee No. 7 in D minor ‘a .. 3/6net 
No. 4 in E minor 3/-net No. 8 in G minor 


“ . a most welcome addition to our know 
pine style. The fact that these eight sonatas are only ones out of the bulk of five 
undred odd, with a figured bass, as well as their gentle melodic beauty, amply justify the 
editor’s choice.” *_-Hans REDLICH in The Music Review. 
eight sonatas previously as harpsichord sonatas which, sound 
reasons, Lionel Salter believes should be regarded as keyboard works, but as for violin 
and clavier . . . a practical and thoughtful performing edition.”—Musical Opinion. 


AUGENER Ltd. 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 


35 Years of Contributions to Musical Art and Science 
by the World’s Foremost Authorities 


THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY 


PAUL HENRY LANG, Editor 
(Published in America) 
Vou. XXXVI, No. 3 CONTENTS 


On tHe Keysoarp Accompanments To Bacn’s Lerpzic Cuurncn Music 
Artistic INTERRELATIONS OF THE Bacns 

Unpusuisnep Lerrers sy Georoes Bizet 

Tue 167TH century Paropy Mass in THe . 
Monrevernt’s Il Ritorno d’ Ulisse 

EprroriaL 


CurRENT 
United States: ton—Leonard Burkat; New York—Richard F. Goldman, Henry Cowell; Belgium 
and The L. Broeckx; France—Frederick Goldbeck. 


Reviews or Booxs 
Kurt von Fischer: Dic oon Ferm ent Reviewed by Lzo 


ScHRADE. 
Nicolas Slonimsky: Music since 1900. Reviewed by N. B. 
Jose Subira: El Compositor Iriarte (1750-1791). Reviewed by Donat Jay Grout. 


Conrrisutors To THs Issue; Boox-List; Quarrerty Recorp-Lart. 
20s. a year. 5s. 3d. a copy (including postage). 
Sore AcEnts: 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


Representatives for G. Sctmmer, Inc., N.Y. 
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THE OLYMPIANS 


Opera in 3 acts 


libretto by J. B. PRIESTLEY 
music by ARTHUR BLISS 


Just published: VOCAL SCORE 31s. 6d. 


Also available: LIBRETTO 2s. 6d. 


A descriptive brochure illustrated with photographs 
of the performance at the Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden, drawings of the costume designs, a facsimile 
page of the score, portraits of the author and composer 
and containing an analytical essay by Hubert Foss 
in addition to the story of the opera, is available 
free. (postage 14d.) 


Ballets by 
ARTHUR BLISS 


Adam Zero Piano Score 12s. 6d. 
Checkmate 15s. 6d. 


Miracle in the Gorbals 


NOVELLO & COMPANY, LTD. 


160 Wardour Street, London, W.1 


" Made and Printed in Great Britain by The Campi 
by Prem, Published by the Proprietor, RICHARD CAPELL, 


London, W.1. 
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